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THE CITY THAT HAS LOST ITS FAME 


LEVIATHAN 

STRANGE DOINGS OF 
WHALES 

Extraordinary Chapter of 
Natural History 

FOLLOWING THE LEADER 
TO HIS DOOM 

Leviathan, as the Psalmist calls the 
whale, has been in the news again. 

From all over the world come strange 
reports of whales which have left the 
deep to plunge ashore and perish. 

At Carnoustie in Scotland 40 bottle- 
nosed whales were left on the beach, and 
11 on the Lincolnshire coast. But these 
tragedies were less appalling than, that 
of 300 toothed whales on a beach 50 
.miles from Cape Town, and a school of 
194 whales on the beadh near Stanley 
in the north-west corner of Tasmania, 

Driven By Panic 

The South African whales were of 
The hind named false killers, creatures 
.20 feet long with teeth which do not 
appear to be employed for any offensive 
purpose, but are a relic of an earlier 
.phase of their existence. The bottle- 
nose whale, conhned to the North 
Atlantic, is one of the beaked whales which 
have rudimentary teeth and yield oil. 

Some panic must drive the whales to 
destruction. Is it possible that some 
Tremor of a marine earthquake, such as 
often takes place in the depths of the 
ocean, drove them on ? 

In any case it was blind obedience to 
instinct which brought about the death 
of the hundreds, of whales, each about 
twenty feet long, dashed to destruction 
on the rocks of the coast of Mamre near 
.Cape Town. 

• The tragedy was due, says Dr Gill of 
the South African Museum, to the habit 
of these animals following their leader 
like sheep, so that when the first is 
endangered the rest plunge to destruc¬ 
tion with it. “All we like whales “we 
may say, as well as “all we like sheep.’* 
In all such cases death follows, not from 
the shock of collision, but from the 
breakdown of the fragile ribs of the 
whales, under the weight of their bodies. 
Instinct and the Unexpected 

To follow like sheep has been a profit¬ 
able habit, taking the average through¬ 
out the ages, or there would not be such 
vast flocks of sheep or such teeming 
multitudes of whales. When instinct 
suddenly encounters the unexpected, 
the unwonted, then it is that disaster 
ensues, as when a whole flock of sheep 
followed their leader through the broken 
plate glass of an Islington shop window 
a few years ago ; as when a ram, having 
fallen down a well at Mcndham Priory 
in Norfolk, was followed by 17 of its 
fellows jumping in after it; as when, a 
.dog having frightened, the leading ram 
of a flock returning from its mountain 
pasture near Grenoble, 2000 sheep 


Come T© See Us At the Academy 


THE BLACKSMITH 



Two of the jolly ligures welcoming us at the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House 


Continued from the previous column 
followed its plunge to death over a 
precipice, carrying with them the shep¬ 
herd who sought to stay them. 

Whales have the same habit, and men 
profit by it. In the Faroe Islands, when 
schools of these giants approach, fisher¬ 
men go out in boats and drive them up 
a fiord. The leader, taking fright, dashes 
from pursuit up the shallowing water, 
and hurls itself on the shore in blind 
terror. The rest follow. As many as 400 
whales arc taken in a single day, to 
afford the islanders food for a month. 

Still, the following of leadership has 
profited the whales, for disaster is the 
exception. It has enabled them to 
attain a size and strength unknown to 
any other animal, living or extinct. Not 
even the giant reptiles of prehistoric 
ages ever equalled the dimensions of 
some of the whales still existing, those 
which measure 85 feet and weigh as 
many tons. 

All mankind’s early knowledge of the 
whale came from stranded specimens, 
and whale literature date, 5 ? back to the 
writings of Pliny, the naturalist who was 
destroyed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which overwhelmed Pompeii. He, 
credulous man, declared that the whales 
of hi 3 ,age covered two acres each ! 


Continued from the next column 

Ho was returned to the Austrian 
parliament at that time, and, at first 
the leader of a tiny group, became one 
of the outstanding figures in Bohemian 
and Austrian public life. No man did 
more to discredit the Hapsburg system 
in the eyes of the world. 

Yet no man strove more to avert the 
catastrophe of the war which he saw 
impending. He did not want the freedom 
of the Czechs at the price of Russian 
intervention, but his highmindedness 
won no recognition in Austria, and at 
the beginning of the war he escaped from 
it to begin abroad his fight for national 
redemption. 

The story of his struggle lias been 
set down by himself in his book on 
The Making of a State, where he tells 
of the difficulties of incorporating 
in the Czecho-Slovak State millions of 
Hungarian Slovaks,. Rutlienes of the 
Rumanian border, and the 3,000,000 
Germans in Bohemia, He led his people 
from Hapsburg servitude into the green 
pastures of freedom. 

His own life and work have given to 
Czecho-Slovakia ■ and to the world the 
example of utter devotion to truth, of 
steady faith in an ideal, and of self- 
sacrifice to a great patriotic cause. ■ - - 


NATION. FASHIONED ON 
HIS ANVIL - 

President Masaryk Lays Down 
the Reins of Power 

POOR LAD’S RISE TO FAME 

There are two famous sons of the 
smithy in Europe—Mussolini the Man 
of War and Masaryk the Man of Peace. 

Mussolini is a blacksmith's son, 
Masaryk was himself a smith, and has 
fashioned the freedom of a nation 
on his anvil. More than seventy years 
ago he was a sturdy boy of thirteen 
blowing the bellows of the village forge 
of Cejc in Moravia; now at 86 he is 
laying down the burden of the Presi¬ 
dency of CzecLio-Slovakia, the State he 
hammered out of the fragments of the 
ramshackle Austrian Empire, 

An Eager Learner 
There is something old and familiar 
about his story. There was his father 
the coachman, barely able to read or 
write, and there was the shrewd 
mother determined that her son should 
have an education. So Thomas went 
to school in any village to which his 
parents moved. 

. From the beginning young Masaryk's 
inquiring mind fastened on anything 
and everything that came, his way, and 
he gained admission to the High School 
at Hustopec. 

Then came a hitch. It was only by 
grudging consent of his father's superiors 
on the Imperial estates that Thomas 
had been allowed to go to school; and 
when a chance of higher education at 
a training college came along the boy 
was too young, so he went to the 
blacksmith's forge to earn a living. 

It seems as if chance made something 
more than a blacksmith of him. One 
day, smokc-blackencd and grimy, he 
was recognised, while carrying water to 
the forge, by his old schoolmaster. 
Master Ludwig took him from the 
blacksmith’s forge and got him a place 
as a pupil teacher. There, though he 
often went hungry, ho satisfied his 
thirst for knowledge. 

Genius and Determination 
It was not chance that made the boy 
he was the man he became. Nothing can 
keep back genius and determination 
like his Wo suspect that even as a 
bey he was a sturdy protestant against 
unreasoning and unreasonable authority. 
The young teacher, who became a pro¬ 
fessor of the University of Prague and a 
famous philosopher and historian, was 
first and foremost a Liberator. He 
aimed at joining the Slovaks with the 
Czechs, and a quarter of a century ago 
ho was known as the “lonely Slovak 
of Prague.” 

Continued in the previous column 
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JAPAN'S MARCH 
ON CHINA 

MORE AND MORE LIKE 
CONQUERORS 

Fate of 75,000,000 People 
Concerned in New Seizures 

MILITARISM TRAMPLES 
ON TREATIES 

Much lias been.happening in*China 
of late to affect lier future destinies. 

The Japanese military leaders, be¬ 
having more and more like conquerors, 
have been urging the rulers of her 
northern provinces to proclaim their 
independence and form a Federation 
with the Mongolian provinces of Chahar 
and Sinyaiv, which arc already under 
Japanese influence. 

* Last, week the eastern part of Hopei, 
which lies in a demilitarised zone south 
of the . Great Wall, declared for auto¬ 
nomy, the cities of Peking and Tientsin 
south of the zone declining to do so. 
Japanese troops wore immediately sent 
to Peking, where they seized the railway 
junction south of that city arid pre¬ 
vented trains leaving for Nanking. At 
the same time other Japanese troops 
seized the racecourse of Tientsin for use 
as a landing ground for aircraft, which 
came swooping over this vast city. 

Densely Populated Provinces 

The Japanese arc thus taking hold of 
Uopci, the central province of the three 
forming part’ of China Proper which 
they wish to carve from her. The other 
two are Shansi and Shantung, and alto¬ 
gether these three provinces have a 
population of 75,000,000, far denser than 
in any Chinese territory absorbed so far. 

Within Shantung is the fertile valley 
of the Yellow .River, and on its coast is 
Wci-hai-wei, which wo gave back to 
China a year or two ago. Another 
historic port is Kiaoehow, which Japan 
captured from Germany in the war and 
returned to China in 1922. Shansi con¬ 
tains one of the.richest coal and iron 
districts in the world, the iron ore alone 
being estimated at 300 million .tons. 

The Schemes of General Doihnra 

Last Juno the armies of Japan came 
• through, the Great Wall from Jeliol and 
vwould have captured Peking had not the 
.‘Chinese Government agreed to what is 
known as the Tang 11 Truce. The terms 
were that all anti-Japanese activities 
were to bo suppressed in North China, 
the Chinese armies were to be moved 
south, and a wide demilitarised area was 
to be formed across Hopei and Chahar. 

Since that truce the Japanese General 
Doihara, the clover organiser of the 
separation of Manchuria from China, 
has been scheming for a similar separa¬ 
tion of these provinces of North China 
from the Chinese Government at Nanking. 

Two motives lie behind this plan for 
separate government, to secure a block 
of territory between Russian power in 
Outer Mongolia and the open sea, and 
to enable japan to develop the wealth 
of the provinces in her own interests. 

Japan’s Solemn Pledges 

When the Chinese Government called 
in the silver currency the other day and 
replaced it with paper, the War Office 
in Japan demanded the reversal of this 
act and said that ill any case the silver 
stocks in North China must remain 
there; suggesting that a British loan 
was being arranged, it stated that Japan 
could not overlook any attempt to place 
semi-colonial China under the domi¬ 
nation of British capital. 

. This . astonishing statement suggests 
that the military party still rules in 
Japan, and aims at complete control 
■ over China, yet Japan has pledged her¬ 
self with America and Europe to respect 
Chinese independence. 

Her present policy seems to show that 
she regards that solemn treat}" as no 
longer in force or enforceable.' 


PEACEMAKERS OF 
TOMORROW 

Junior League of Nations 
Union 

BRANCHES IN 1300 SCHOOLS 

The National Conference of Junior 
Branch Officers of the League of 
Nations Union field in London last 
week-end was a glorious success, 
attended by over 3^0 people from all 
parts of the country. 

Like the junior members themselves, 
these leaders were all full of enthusiasm, 
and threw themselves whole-heartedly 
into the discussion of “ the world \vd 
mean to make ” and the many ways in 
which boys and girls of today can help. 

The C N was delighted to hear itself 
.frequently mentioned , as the starting- 
point for every young person who wants 
to keep up with the times and become a 
true world-citizen. 

To create the new and better world we 
need both a passionate interest and a dis¬ 
passionate understanding. Membership 
of the I, N U stimulates both, and'many 
were the suggestions brought forward for 
doing this more surely—dramatisations, 
camps, foreign correspondence, study 
circles, travel. Grown-ups were warned 
that they arc apt to see the League only 
:i 11 relation to the problems of the modern 
world, whereas the great thing about it 
is the enormous adventure it represents. 

A Richer World 

" The world is richer now than it has 
ever been before/’ said Professor Gilbert 
Murray in his fine and moving speech, 
richer in material things, richer in know¬ 
ledge, and richer in goodwill. People 
today are more willing to sacrifice their 
convenience and comfort, if need be 
their lives, for the public good than they 
were in times past. But all this wealth 
does us little good ; we have not yet 
learned the right way to use it. 

Because the young people of England 
instinctively long* to throw their weight 
on the side of the right they are flocking 
to the support of the LNU. Junior 
branches exist now in over 1300 schools, 
and there are 93 territorial branches 
besides. More leaders arc wanted. Miss 
Edith Ramsay made a stirring appeal to 
this end, supported by Miss Vera Brit¬ 
tain, w r lio outlined ilio three points of the 
Union’s Jubilee Plan, which arc : 

To increase the territorial branches 
and provide clubrooms for them ; 

v fo secure camp-sites and equipment 
for pioneer camps ; 

To raise a scholarship fund for our 
children to go abroad for walking tours 
and foreign children to join camps here. 


A KING INDEED 
Army and Monarchy in Greece 

MORE TROUBLE 

The King of Greece had not been 
many, hours back on his throne before 
he was opposed by the very man who 
had brought about his recall, and as 
neither would give way the King dis¬ 
missed General Kondylis and called in 
M. Demcrdjis, who formed a Govern¬ 
ment. 

The conflict between King and General 
arose from the demand of the King for 
an amnesty for all officers and politicians 
who were suffering for their share in 
revolutions. The soldiers in the Cabinet 
refused to agree to a general amnesty, 
which included M. Venizelos, General 
Plastiras, and other leaders of the March 
revolution, but the*King got his way. 

It will be recalled that King George 
only consented to return to the throne 
if all parties desired him to do so and 
were willing to compose their bitter 
feuds. The coup d’etat of General 
Kondylis, and the election with its 
coloured voting papers, . were not a 
genuine expression of the people's will 
and the new Government will hold a free 
election with a secret ballot. 


THE LEAGUE AND 
THE WAR 

Will Oil Stop Running 
To Italy ? 

MUSSOLINI AND THE FIFTY 
NATIONS 

Swearing that he scorns Sanctions, 
Signor Mussolini is .making it clear 
to all the world that he is greatly- 
troubled by the prospect of the stopping 
of oil. It may well mean that the wheels 
of his war will stop before lie lias won 
Iris victory. 

Though the League Committee will 
not meet until December 12, when the 
extension of Sanctions to oil, coal, and 
iron will be considered, several nations 
have already declared their readiness 
to impose them, while America will give 
all the help she can. 

Italy has .made it quite plain that she 
fears the oil embargo more than any 
oil 1 or, for her delegate at Geneva has 
told* the representatives of tlie smaller 
nations there that his country will regard 
it as an unfriendly act. The Italian 
Ambassador at Paris made the same 
statement to M. Laval, who is still doing 
Iris utmost to bring about a peaceful 
settlement by negotiation. 

Italian Troop Movements 

l ie has, however, spoken very plainly 
to the ambassador, declaring that 
Prance will come to the immediate aid of 
this country if Italy makes an attack 
on us. 

Either as threats meant to influence 
France or as precautions to safeguard 
her frontier against a counter-attack by 
France, thousands of Italian soldiers 
have been transferred from the Austrian 
to the French frontier. It was M. Laval’s 
great triumph early this year to per¬ 
suade Mussolini to remove his armies 
from that quarter, for 200,000 French 
soldiers were thus .sot free for duty 
elsewhere. 

In addition to these military and dip¬ 
lomatic moves the Ducc lias been 
reorganising the nation to resist Sanc¬ 
tions. Even * tlic children arc to be 
trained to boycott the products of 
League countries. Albania is to be 
searched for oil, nearly £1 ,000,000 having 
been voted by the Italian Cabinet 
toward this scheme to secure a supply 
from an ally and neighbour. 

Rain Factor in Abyssinia 

Rain has once more proved an un¬ 
expected factor in Abyssinia, especially 
in the south, where only aircraft have 
met with success, and even these have 
refrained from flying low since some 
were brought down. 

The Abyssinian Emperor lias moved 
north to Dessie, but his troops still 
avoid concentrations, relying on guerilla 
attacks. Tlie Emperor must be a much 
happier man than Marshal Badoglio or 
his master the Duce. 

HIGH TIME 

How To Stop Road Accidents 

There is 110 doubt whatever that 
the opinion of the nation - is behind 
Mr Justice Du Parcq in his treatment 
of a motorist who got drunk, killed a 
man, drove on, and finally stopped his 
car at a garage, where he sat back and 
switched on tlie wireless. 

The driver was a racing motorist 
named Luis Fontcs, and there were 
18 convictions against him. In oiic 
case lie was fined £5 for dangerous 
driving. 

This time the judge sent him to three 
years penal servitude, suspended his 
licence for ten . years from the day of 
his release, and ordered him to pay the 
costs of the prosecution. 


France is to develop Mcrs-el-Kebir, 
on the Algerian coast, as a naval base. 


Little News Reel 

Oswestry Grammar School, which has 
been celebrating its Founder’s Day, 
received an apology for non-attendance 
from its oldest old boy, Mr Thomas 
Pope. The old boy is 10 t. 

Italy has forbidden all British plays 
except those of Mr Bernard Shaw, 

Road accidents to cyclists have in¬ 
creased by 1.14 per cent in seven years. 

Every clay nearly 20 million pints 
of milk from about 150,000 English 
farms arc distributed in this country. 

’Over Coo new members joined”tlle 
South Wales Y II A in 1935, and the 
membership, increased by 20 per cent. 
There arc now 14 hostels, which sheltered 
7750 walkers during the year.' 

During the last academic year 64 
Rhodes scholars took up scholarships 
for the first time, those in residence 
including 99 from the British Empire, 
88 from U S A, and four.from Germany. 

. Surrey is extending its area, of 7 22 
square miles by 16 acres, the new 
boundary being south of the Thames near 
St aines and Egl 1am. The county boundary 
between Buckinghamshire and Surrey 
will follow the centre of the Thames.* 

THE OLD PIT BOY 

Mr Jonathan Dolcman, who has died 
at-103 at Amble, Northumberland, paid 
his first visit to the dentist when he was 
94, lie went on a fishing expedition 
when lie was a hundred. 

I11 the forties of the last century he 
worked in a pit at 3 d a day. 

THE OLDEST R A 

The oldest' member of the .Royal 
Academy has passed away in Air Adrian 
Stokes, whose beautiful landscapes have 
for 50 years been among' the most 
poetical oT the paintings at Burlington 
House. His Autumn in. tlie Mountains 
in the Tate Gallery will long keep him 
in; remembrance, and lie Jives in the 
hearts of all who knew him. 

PARLIAMENT 

Tlie King has rr-ri-gd his ninth 
Parliament under much happier con¬ 
ditions than last time. 

His 'Speech .‘referred to measures 
which should do much toward reducing 
unemployment and bringing about 
greater prosperity all round, and after 
hearing it Parliament settled down to 
sit for two or three weeks before 
adjourning for Christmas. 

POOR WILD BOAR 

A number of fishermen were 
surprised the other day oil Plovan, 
Finisterre, to find a wild 11 oar swimming 
three miles out. 

It is believed that the boar had 
taken to the water to escape hunting- 
men on land, and the poor beast was 
exhausted. It was, however, very 
difficult to capture it, and in the end 
it was killed before being taken on board. 

THE NAZIS ARE HERE 

By the time these words are read the 
Nazi football team will have appeared 
against England at Tottenham in tlie 
presence of about 70,000 people, and we 
may hope that the best side will have won. 

Wc do not like the Nazi policy, but 
we have nothing but goodwill for the 
German people, and we wish them well 
in all their games of peace, whether at 
home or abroad. 


Things Said 

Oh, this theatrical jargon ; it is such 
nonsense ! Judge Tobin 

Were it possible to secure for 10 or 15 
years perfect courtesy between France 
and Germany the greatest result to 
which the friends of peace could aspire 
would be obtained. M. Vladimir d’Ormesson 
Your crooner is a professional whiner 
abusing the ether with his groans arid 
snafflings and everlasting complaints 
about the wrongs his sweetie done -him. 
Air St John Ervine 
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Airways Exhibition • New Peter Pan * Jubilee Growing Up 





Paying Their Way—Stroke pays toll for his boat when three Thames Rowing Club crews passed through Toddington Lock. 


Peter Pan—Miss Nova Pilbeam, well known on the films, is to play 
the name part In this year’s production of Sir James Barrie’s play. 



Jubilee Growing Up—The London Zoo’s famous chimpanzee baby, now ton months old, la 
learning to swing on ropes under the tuition of her mother Boo-Boo* 


Schoolboy Art---Littlobourne Mill, a picture by 13-year-old John Craxton shown at Blooms¬ 
bury Hall, London, where an exhibition of art by boys cf Betteshanger School was held. 
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When Tasmania Was 
Van Diemen’s Land 

UNHAPPY PIONEERS 


We have received from an old friend 
a letter posted by the daily air mail 
between Hobart and Sydney. 

Just ioo years ago it took 15 days for 
the sailing ships to travel from one city 
to the other; in the last few years it 
has usually taken about 48 hours by 
steamer ; now the air mail time between 
the two capitals is eight hours. 

Looking back through a wondrous 
story our correspondent recalls the 
doings of the pioneers in Van Diemen's 
Land, as Tasmania was then known, for 
its Dutch discoverer Tasman named it 
after his patron. 

Early Bushrangers 

Most of the first white inhabitants 
were convicts, often men who for trilling 
offences were condemned to the horrors 
of a life where harsh injustice was added 
to the trials of pioneer colonisation. 
When food supplies failed some were 
set free to hunt kangaroos, and they 
refused to return to servitude, becoming 
bushrangers. The first governor w r as 
mi principled, and there was a reign of 
terror. Colonel Arthur, who took charge 
himself in 1825, helped to round up some 
of the bushrangers who defied him, 
and had 100 men hanged in two years. 

To save expense to tlic Government 
the convicts were made to work for the 
free settlors, who were in a position to 
have them punished at will. Some of 
Ihc convicts were desperate criminals; 
others were such men as George Loveless, 
one of ihc Tolpuddlc labourers trans¬ 
ported for joining a trade union who 
only saw by chance that lie had been 
pardoned. There were Chartist leaders 
and political offenders. In an earlier 
age they would have died for their so- 
called crimes. A hundred years ago 
they had just a slight chance of winning 
■through to a worth-while life. TIad ever 
a colony a less promising beginning ? 

Men of Enterprise 

1 hit even in its early years of struggle 
it! know men of enterprise. In .1829 
John Batman crossed to what is now 
Victoria, and persuaded the natives to 
give, him 600,000 acres of land in ex¬ 
change for trinkets, axes, and razors. 
There he chose a site for a village and 
called it Melbourne. Within a year 177 
people had settled, and the area today 
has nearly a million inhabitants. 

Batman also helped to develop Port 
Phillip in Victoria, but the Government 
seemed determined that life should yield 
little satisfaction to the first Australians ; 
after Batman's death his cottage and 
land were seized, and only as “ an act 
of indulgence " was his widow allowed 
to retain some of the building materials. 

So our friend tllinks over Tasmania's 
old, unhappy, far-off years. They are 
mostly gloomy memories, but relieved 
by thoughts of the strugglers for better 
things who bore their bitter fate with 
courage, and paved the way for others 
to enjoy rights and privileges now taken 
for granted. 

TURNING SWORDS INTO 
PLOUGHSHARES 

Mexico Does It 

Mexico's national arsenal has! been 
transformed into a factory for the 
manufacture of ploughs and other 
agricultural implements. 

Because of the drastic reduction in 
the‘Mexican war budget 1500 workers 
in the arsenal were threatened with 
dismissal. To give them employment 
the Government made a grant toward 
the cost of 10,000 ploughs, which will be 
manufactured and given free to farmers. 


Three Brave Lads - 

A Tale From the Outposts 

There is a good side to a sad story 
of four boys and a gun which comes 
from-British- Columbia. It-loses some 
of its sadness in the record of the courage 
displayed by the boj's in trying to repair 
an unforeseen accident. 

Two of them, Jimmy* Nesbit and 
Quentin Waslistoek, had gone off into 
the woods by themselves, taking a 
shot-gun. It went oil unexpectedly, 
knocking down Quentin, who received 
some of the pellets, and wounding Jimmy 
Nesbit much more seriously. Oucntin 
picked himself up after a time, dazed 
and confused, and to his dismay found 
his companion badly hurt. He made a 
tourniquet to stop the flow of blood, and 
summoned the other boys, Jimmy's 
brother Allan and his own, Gilbert. 

These did all they could, and when 
Quentin had recovered, the three lifted 
the wounded boy into their boat. It 
was now pouring with rain, and a wind 
had sprung up. They stripped them¬ 
selves of their coats and shirts to cover 
their charge, and rowed 3 8 miles 
through the lakes toward home. 

Then they made a stretcher and, 
keeping poor Jimmy as warm and dry 
as they could, tramped with him 
another four miles. But by this time they 
were so wearied, and their progress was 
so slow, that they determined that 
something else must bo done. 

Allan and Quentin stayed with their 
wounded companion, whose condition 
now alarmed them, while Gilbert set off 
on a nine-mile run to find a doctor. 

The doctor came and the boy was 
carried home. It was, unhappily, too 
late, But the courage and self-sacrifice 
of his comrades, who did all they could 
to save him, are worthy of remembrance. 

ZEPPELIN FLIES ABOVE 
A REVOLUTION 

Brazilian Outburst 

A Communist revolt broke out lust 
week in Brazil, the biggest of the South 
American Republics, and, as if to adver¬ 
tise itself to the world, it affected most 
that corner of the country which is 
nearest to Europe and is the landing- 
ground of the Old World's aircraft. 

Indeed the lighting at Pernambuco 
was at its height when the Graf Zeppelin 
was approaching her mooring-mast near 
this town. Warned off by radio, the 
giant airship cruised up and down the 
coast out of range of the rebel guns,, but 
was able to drop her mailbags and pick 
up fresh food from a steamer. Her 
flight lasted 120 hours, a record. 

As troops had joined the rebels and 
captured important centres, the Brazilian 
Government declared martial law 
throughout the country and sent war¬ 
ships and aeroplanes to the aid of the 
troops who had remained loyal, 

Exchange No Robbery 

A distressing mistake was nearly 
made with the bust of Sir Samuel Hoare 
now adorning Ala dame Tussaud's. 

As Sir Samuel tells the story, he gave 
sittings to a Chelsea sculptor for the wax 
figure, and watolled with satisfaction the 
wax features growing into a Roman 
dignity. When all was finished he paid 
a visit to Baker Street to see the effect. 

To his consternation he beheld his 
shapely but liot too well thatched head 
surmounted with a very fine, shaggy 
Welsh mane. A mistake had been made 
with the labels, and Mr Lloyd George's 
flowing locks had been affixed to the 
Foreign Secretary's brow. 

The mistake was put right and both 
Sir Samuel and Air Lloyd George now 
appear in their familiar guise. 


The Poor Church and 
Its Rich Neighbour 

A Wessex Tale With a 
Happy Ending 

Down in Thomas Hardy’s Dorset, not 
far from Sherborne, a hunting lodgconcc 
stood in that part of White TIart Forest 
which is now Holnest Park. The lodge 
became a manor house, and 500 years 
ago a small church was built for the 
lord of the manor and his tenants to 
worship in. 

It seems that there never was a real 
village at Holnest, and the forlorn* little 
church stands in open country to this 
day, its only companion for many years 
a building as big as a chapel and as 
unlovely as a dog-kennel. One of the 
19th-century squires whose statue is in 
Holnest Park built this monstrosity for 
his own mausoleum, and it cost nearly 
^7000. But instead of creating admira¬ 
tion his display of marble, stone, mosaics, 
and stained glass aroused the scorn of all 
who passed by. 

Now at last it is being pulled down 
and everyone is glad. No one has ever 
mocked the humility of poverty, the 
little church half hidden by its ugly 
neighbour. Humble it is, with its high 
pews about a hundred years old, its 
Jacobean pulpit, and its small sturdy 
tower; but it is kept as neat as love can 
keep it, and it belongs essentially to the 
English countryside. The mausoleum 
was ever a blot on the landscape, and its 
passing is as unregretted as the passing 
of a shadow across a sunlit lawn, 


THE TEN MILLION LOST 
VOTES 

Who is To Blame ? 

Wo.have received several letters about 
the ten millions - who did not use their 
votes at the General Election and about 
our statement that the election shows 
that tlic nation wishes to have nothing 
to do with new-fangled ways. 

The C N, of course, lias nothing but 
sympathy with new ideas, but the new¬ 
fangled ways referred to in our article 
were, of course, the unpleasant growths 
wc call Communism, Nazism, and 
Fascism as compared with the steady 
ways of British government. 

As to the ten million non-voters, it is 
pointed out to us that an immense 
number of them may have been sick, or 
away from home, or unable to vote 
because they had recently changed their 
address. Many of them, no doubt, were 
unable to make up their minds between 
two candidates, and many could not 
vote because there was only one candidate. 
Who was to blame in these cases ? One 
of the solutions suggested is that 
voting should be made compulsory, a 
suggestion that seems to us entirely 
impracticable. Wc have much more 
sympathy with the suggestion that if 
the authorities could devise a system for 
collecting votes as thorough as that for 
collecting taxes not many of the ten 
million votes would be missing at the 
next election. 

I11 any case the C N, in pointing out 
the remarkable fact of so many unused 
votes, agrees that it is not possible 
to blame all non-voters for „the fact that 
their votes arc not used. Many people 
cannot help themselves; but it must 
remain true that an immense number 
of the ten million votes represent 
indifference, which lias always been the 
chief hindrance to every good cause. 

A CENTURY OF HEALTH 

To live on the Earth for more tiian a 
century without a day’s illness was the 
happy lot of Air James Walker, who has 
passed away at 103 at Malirimorc, 
Donegal. 



Something More For 
Idle Hands To Do 

FIRE-RESISTING WALLS 

How can 11 ic great slag-heaps which 
arc such unsightly features of many 
industrial districts be utilised ? 

It is a subject which has long in¬ 
terested the C N, and the newest answer 
seems to be to build houses with them ! 

In opening a new testing station at 
Borehani Wood in Hertford si lire, where 
building materials arc tested for their 
lire-resisting qualities, tlic Duke of Kent 
saw a remarkable demonstration. Flames 
from a furnace at a temperature of 1200 
degrees Fahrenheit were played on to a 
wall for some minutes, yet after the test 
the other side of the wall was not even 
warm. The secret was that the wall was 
built of foamed slag concrete. 

This is a German invention,- which 
enables blast-furnace slag, after treat¬ 
ment, to take the place of gravel in 
concrete. Tlic new’' concrete requires less 
cement than gravel concrete, and it is 
cheaper and lighter, besides having far 
greater heat-insulating propertics. ' 

The slag-heaps of a great ironworks at 
Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire arc iilreadv 
providing material for the new foamed 
slag, and it is hoped that others at 
Middlesbrough, ATanchcstor, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere v T ill soon be put to the 
same useful purpose. 

Almost anything that reduces’ the 
ugly slag-heaps is to be commended, 
but here is a scheme that is thrice blessed ; 
it promises to remove unsightly heaps, 
provide work in distressed areas, and 
give an improved building material. 

THE SEASONS AT 
CHARING CROSS 

Autumn Berries and Spring 
Flowers 

Charing Cross Underground Station, 
where lately two cotvs gazed placidly at 
Londoners hurrying for Tube and train, 
was later planted with fruit trees and 
shrubs and flowers to give hints for 
suburban gardens. 

There were dwarf shrubs for the 
borders, the berried berberis and the 
cotton la.vender. There was one of the 
spindle trees so much in the papers 
lately, though said to be disappearing from 
the countryside. It was rich in pink berries 
shaped like a bishop's cap. The French 
name for it recalls the resemblance. 

•Then by the side of the grass border 
were old friends which we marvelled to see 
in bloom in late London November, blue 
gentian and fuchsia, small azaleas, and 
3 leather not yet faded. 

Behind these lessor beauties were in 
the first week trees like red-leaved maple, 
sapling Atlas cedars, many hollies, and 
the lady of the woods, the silver birch. 
All recalled to those whom towns immure 
the thought that, when winter conies, 
spring is not far behind, and that a 
cherry tree which is now' leafless will then 
bo white with blossom. 

It is a welcome stranger at Charing 
Cross. There arc oilier fruit trees amid 
London’s bricks and mortar, as well as 
in many a narrow garden : and such as 
those were brought to keep the cherry 
tree company, 

CIVILISATION’S SPECK OF TIME 

It is estimated that there has been 
life of some kind on the Earth for some 
1200 million years ; human life, giving 
the benefit of the doubt to such dubious 
members of our species as Ncander- 
thalcrs, for about a million; human 
civilisation, again giving doubtful can¬ 
didates. the benefit of the doubt, for 
about ^000. .Mr G E. M. Joad 
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No Better Fun Than 
Work 

A Great Worker Calling 

Wc take this from an engineering firm’s 
house journal in Yorkshire, it is hy Sir 
Harold Mackintosh. 

Life itself is bigger than one’s job. 

Of course there is one thing that 
everyone who is going to get anywhere 
must learn, and that is to work hard. 
Unless ho loves work a boy will not get 
far, and, what is more, lie will not enjoy 
his job. Barrio says somewhere that, 
i f God made anything with more fun in 
it than work he has never found it. 

Youth has now got its chance. The 
next 25 years are going to be the days 
for the young folk. We must all hope 
that they will prove worthy of the task. 
I for one believe they will. 


No Two Eyes Alike? 

No two thumb-prints in the world arc 
alike. Is f here'any other human feature 
of which the same remarkable thing can 
be said ? 

The New York State Police, well 
acquainted with criminals who have 
obliterated the skin markings, believe 
that they have found, with the help of 
an oculist, something that cannot be 
changed, the markings of the blood¬ 
vessels of the retina of the eye. 

A number of years ago a German 
oculist made photographs of the retina 
of many eyes of hospital patients, and 
showed that often they would point to 
some form of disease. But though disease, 
or age, will change the shape of the 
retina’s arteries, their position is said to 
remain unaltered through life. 

The police photographs are covered 
with a fine mesh which allows the 
position of the blood-vessels to be 
accurately measured, the curves and 
angles analysed and'classified. It is 
believed that the multiplication of these 
eye photographs will show that no two 
retina prints arc exactly alike. 


Th e Chiiclrei, 

The Sleepy South 
is Wide Awake 

If we take the map of England and 
cross out Lancashire, Yorkshire, the 
Midlands, and the North, the rest may 
be called the South. 

Not dong since this South was re¬ 
garded as sleepy and unproductive. 'It 
had little of the nation’s coal, and its 
industries were of a comparatively 
unimportant character. 

So great a change lias taken place, 
however, that in 1935 "the South'pro¬ 
duces about half of the entire industrial 
output of the United Kingdom. Five 
years ago it was found to produce.43 
per cent of the whole, and there has been 
a big further advance since.. 

There are many reasons for this. Our 
heavy industries, carried on near coal¬ 
mines, have lost ground as compared 
with lighter industries. The excellent 
spread of electrical power over the entire 
country has made it possible to carry on 
work economically away from coal¬ 
mines. The fall in mining and ship¬ 
building has reduced output in the 
North. These arc grave and important 
changes which have favoured the South 
while injuring the North. 

Between 1924 and 1935 the proportion 
of electrical power used made rapid 
advance in every trade, the average 
rise being from 49 to 61 per cent. 


THE TEN SCOUTS OF SEVENOAKS 

Ten Scouts of Scvcnoaks are giving 
up their Christmas dinners this year. 

Instead of spending Christmas at their 
homes the}' will be travelling round four 
of the poorest Durham villages distribu¬ 
ting food and clothing. 

The gifts have been collected from 
many parts of*Kent, and the Scouts have 
taken a drill hall at Durham where they 
will camp over the holidays. 


Lord Tyrrell of Avon, our retired 
Paris Ambassador, has been appointed 
the new censor of British films. 


’$ Newspaper 

Preventing Disease 

The Best Way 

Diphtheria has been rendered less 
formidable by the use of anti-toxin. 
Can it be actually prevented ? 

Dr C. S. Thomson, the Belfast Medical 
Officer of Health, believes it can, Ke- 
turned from America, he says that 
immunity from the disease has been 
found possible in both the United States 
and Canada. 

Dr Thomson says that in Toronto, 
with a population of 700,000, there was 
not a single death in 1934 from 
diphtheria, but that in Belfast, with a 
population. of 460,000, there were 42. 

Tic is convinced that to make young 
children immune is the only way. 

In Leeds 40,000 schoolchildren arc to 
be immunised by injections. 

THE HARASSED EMPEROR 

In the dark and silent palace at 
Addis Ababa a Paris writer has had a 
talk with the Emperor.of Ethiopia. 

He tells us that Haile Selassie has 
aged ten years since the beginning of 
the war. His face is wan and weary 
and, seemingly, he docs not know which 
way to turn for the best. 

” My position,” he said, " is terrible. 
There is the enemy outside ; and here 
are those who do not understand. Were 
I to treat for a stoppage of this un¬ 
speakable war the entire country would 
abandon me.” 


NEARLY A MILLION BOYS AND GIRLS 

The boys and girls under 16 who are 
insured for unemployment form a very 
big army. 

.There are now 524,000 boys and 
420,150 girls, and it is surprising to 
see as many as 33,000 in coalmining, 
showing that, despite the depression, 
many newcomers arc entering it.. 

A German weather man, Dr Rciclat, 
has made a thousand daily fiights in 
open machines to a height of 16,000 feet 
for taking meteorological observations. 


___5 

WASHED THROUGH 
THE MOUNTAIN 

Extraordinary Adventure 

OLD MOTHER PLEASANT 

Old Madame Pleasant, of Colomars 
near Nice, has had an adventure that 
was anything but pleasant, but had 
fortunately a happy ending. 

She was washing clothes on the edge 
of the Vesubic Canal, and spreading 
them out after a vigorous scrubbing, 
when she missed her footing and fell 
into the water. Before she could get 
her. breath and cry for help she was 
whirled by the current toward the tunnel 
which carries the water through the 
mountain. 

The poor old lady could not stop her¬ 
self. Inside the mountain it was pitch 
dark, and the water sounded ominous. 
At last a tiny shaft of light appeared, 
and presently Madame Pleasant was 
washed through the opening on the other 
side of the mountain. 

Here, however, greater danger awaited 
her ; she was being carried toward a 
steep and rushing waterfall. At the point 
of being swept over she managed to 
grasp an iron railing. 

At 75 one is still a youngster in that 
part of France, and this hardy old 
countrywoman, instead of collapsing, 
kept her hold and her head, pulled 
herself out of the water, and called for 
help. Even then it was two hours before 
her cries were heard and she was rescued. 

In a day or two Mother Pleasant was 
at her accustomed place by the canal, 
washing away as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened, but, we fancy, treading cautiously 
near the edge. 


THE POOR RICH MAN 

A gift of 500 pairs of boots has been 
sent for families in the distressed areas 
of Wales by ” a poor Birmingham 
printer,” who has not disclosed his name, 
A poor rich man, clearly. 


TRAPPING WHITE FOXES 

Eskimos are now busy trapping 
white foxes on the Arctic islands, 
where in winter the foxes keep 
to the coastal regions to feed on 
scraps of meat left behind by 
polar bears and wolves, 



WHEAT OF LONG AGO 

Part of an earthenware 
vessel bearing an im¬ 
pression of wheat, found 
atStoraMalm, Southern 
Sweden, is believed to 
be 5000 years old and is 
regarded as a most 
important discovery. 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


early winter 

The Russian scientists on 
Dickson Island have been work¬ 
ing against time to lay in supplies 
of food and fuel, winter having 
come earlier than was expected. 


GREATEST VOLCANO ERUPTS 
One of the craters of Mauna Loa *****^- 


EAGLE FIGHTS HAN 
Using an electrio torch 
to light his way along 
a woodland road at 
Dagerfors in Sweden, a 
man was attacked by u 
golden eagle. The bird 
was eventually killed 
with » stick. 


AT LAN TtC 



Kingman Reef 


in Hawaii has been in violent 
eruption, sending out two 
streams of molten lava which 
advanced at the rate of 15 miles 
in 24 hours. 


PanamaCana!: 
w- 


Pagopago 


ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRWAY 
This is the route of the 6000-mile Pacific 
airway which it is hoped to start next 
year. Eventually it will be extended to 
Australia, linking up with the British 
line from London. Thus when the 
Atlantic service is opened the world will 
be girdled with an airway. 



IGriptitiorti' 


THE SPOTTED LION 
In the mountains of 
Kenya a hunter from 
England is looking-for 
specimens of the spotted 
lion which he believes 
to exist there. He hopes 
to secure a live one for 
the London Zoo. 


ROUNDING THE HORN 
An American and his wife have 
left Florida on an attempt to 
round Capo Horn in a 16-fcct 
outboard motor-boat. They 
propose to return by way of 
the Panama Canal. 



RAIN WANTED 
Government help is being given 
to farmers and natives in some 
parts of the Transvaal and Natal 
where no rain has fallen for a 
year. Crazing lands have be¬ 
come like deserts. 


AUCKLAND AIRPORT 
Auckland is to be the terminus 
of the American trans-Pacific 
airway. The New Zealand city 
will thus be only three days’ 
flight from San Francisco. 


Auckland / :'j 

' NEW 
ZXALA 
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Russia Adopts An 
Englishman 

Dussia has adopted our im¬ 
mortal Englishman King 
Shakespeare as the hero of the 
Bolsheviks in their class war. 

We are delighted that Shake¬ 
speare should be'anybody's hero, 
but Russia may extract any con¬ 
clusion she likes from Shake¬ 
speare except the least hint of a 
class war. She will find in him 
divinity hedging a king, kings 
overthrown, deposed, and mur¬ 
dered ; the popular voice made 
foolish, unjust, unstable, and 
generous by turns ; right trium¬ 
phant, and right trodden in the 
dust ; but the fact is that no 
party can claim Shakespeare as 
its hero and spokesman. He 
pictured all life, all grades of 
society, and gave them thought 
and action. YVe see the mightiest 
of all intellects at work in his 
writings, but not himself iden¬ 
tified with any. 

Russia must study our history 
before she attempts to read a 
philosophy into his writings. 
Class war died down after the 
Peasant Rising of the 14th 
century, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of minor scuffles over land 
enclosure, did* not revive until 
the Industrial Age attained full 
swing in the Victorian Era. 
England had had her Hundred 
Years War, followed by the 
Wars of the Roses for 30 years, 
and. she had fought Scotland on 
Flodden Field before Shake¬ 
speare was born; but those were 
dynastic and feudal conflicts, 
unrelated to social problems. 

■ England was only emerging 
/from barbarism when Shake- 
; speare was glorifying it. T 1 le old 
nobility having perished by 
mutual destruction, the Tudors 
created a new one and cut off 
the chief heads as soon as they 
became too powerful. 

The common people did not 
come into question except under 
Mary, and then only on religious 
grounds. They left the fighting 
to the nobles and their retainers. 

The poor lived in towns as 
members of guilds ; in the 
country as labourers and cloth 
weavers, content with their lot, 
glorying in the feats of Raleigh 
and Drake and the rest: of the 
men wjio were opening up the 
world and creating a new Empire 
to succeed that which had finally 
passed with the loss of Calais. 

Disputes were religious and 
political, remote from the affairs 
of the multitude, and therefore 
not a subject to stir the mind of 
'Shakespeare. All the world was 
his text, but in it there was no 
suggestion of poor against rich; 
for if the.age was cruel, it was 
neighbourly. 1 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the . world 



To You Who Are Young 

Earl of , At hi one, speaking as 
Chancellor of the University of 
London, lias entered a defence of our 
Modern Youth : 

Despite a certain tendency to charge 
young people with diverse shortcomings, 
I for. my part believe that never has the 
youth of England been so agile in body , so 
alert in mind , so energetic in enterprise , 
and so charming in manner as today . 

Yes; the material is tine, and it has 
magnificent opportunity, such as is 
possessed by the youth of no other 
nation in the world. 


Language Upside-Down 

Jr is not surprising to learn that 
when the . delegates of thirty 
nations to the International Par] 
mentary Conference met at London 


School’s Good Tidings 

w were talking about the proposal 
to raise the school-leaving age, 
and Beryl looked up from her book 
with interest. 

“What is it to be?" she asked; 
but when we said “ Fifteen " her face 
fell. She is one of the lucky children 
who need not leave at 14. 

" Fifteen! " she repeated dis¬ 
gusted^. " That’s no good. I want 
to stay at school ever so much longer 
than that! " 

Shall we say that the children of 
today are never satisfied, or shall we 
rejoice that they are so grateful for 
good things ? 

© 

\-j ,.<-?% Tip-Cat 
lia- - Jj JTorward children look after 
:lon v* th 


Guildhall thirty languages proved to 
he the chief stumbling-block. 

A tj/pist recorded that the confer¬ 
ence passed many “ impotent " reso¬ 
lutions when all she meant was that 
they were “ important,” and a delegate 
was heard to declare that he never 
hoped to master our language after 
]tearing a tramcar conductor declare 
that " the tram in front is all behind." 

It would be interesting to know, but 
we never shall, why a thing is given up 
and not given down, or why something 
else is turned down and not turned up. 

Masks or Faces ? 

r fnK death of a girl as the result 
of the plucked eyebrow craze 
directs attention to one of the saddest 
results of the silly copying of film 
actresses. 

Thousands of stupid children at¬ 
tempt to copy the spoiled faces held 
up to them as standards of beauty. 
The eyebrows give character to the 
face ; the plucking of them reduces 
the face to a mask. Human beauty 
vanishes, and a fixed artificiality is 
substituted for natural loveliness. It 
is a social and artistic crime to teach 
girls that a mask is better than a face. 
© 

The Architect and the Stairs 

yjtyn arc often told that our architects 
will save us, and certainly they 
have great power to make our country 
beautiful and to give us dignified ways 
to walk in. 

But some things are a constant 
source of wonder to those who admire 
the work of our great architects. They 
will set up some great building and 
leave the roof of it entirely to be 
strewn with bits and bobs, like the roof 
of the National Gallery. 

But is there anywhere else so amazing 
an example of folly as may be found 
within a stone’s throw of the Strand ? 
In a building there an. architect was 
shaping a corner looking out on one. of 
the finest sites in London, and what use 
did he make of this wonderful corner ? 
lie turned it into a corner for the stairs . 


themselves. How can they 
it’ they arc forward ? 

□ 

JTvkuy new M. Pirns to make his maiden 
speech.. And makes it like a man. 
El 

A woman at Tottenham complained 
because her landlord would not let 
her take lodgers. She could only lodge 
a complaint. 

f ; l 

Some football referees are never paid. 
Some are paid out. 

□ 

Phrenologists have had a conference. 
To bring things to a head. 



Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If M Ps lift then- 
voices to raise a 
question 


gLENDKR people are said to take life too 
seriously. And so have a thin time. 
El 

'] 4 in best men are optimists. But they 
cannot hope to be better. 

0 

\\ 74 ; don’t .like the- friend who always 
speaks her mind. Wc prefer the 
one who always minds her speech. 

0 

A correspondent wants to know how 
to cure chaps. Depends what is the 
matter with them. 

El 

l\ dentist has received a 
title. This will give him 
a social pull. 

© 

THE BROADCASTER 



Garibaldi To Italy’s . 
Dictators 

Italy lias had dictators before; they were 
Bourbon Kings of Naples who ruled with a 
rod of steel. 

This is what Garibaldi, who did so much to 
set the Italians free,' said to his gallant 
Thousand setting out to fight Italy’s dictators. 

W/iierever any of our brothers 

v are fighting for liberty, thither 
all Italians must fare: so ye said 
and went accordingly, without asking 
how many enemies you had , to 
face, without knowing if j r our number 
of volunteers would suffice and 
without any guarantee that your 
means for the arduous undertaking 
were adequate. Ye hastened thither, 
defiant alike of the elements as of 
the dangers with which enemies and 
self-styled friends beset your path. 
In vain did the numerous Bourbon 
fleet patrol your waters and seek to 
imprison indomitable Trinaeria in a 
ring of steel; in vain did it plough 
the Tyrrhenian Sea in order to 
annihilate you in its depths; all in vain! 

Sail on, sail on, ye Argonauts of 
liberty I There on the far-off southern 
horizon shines the Pole Star that will 
steadfastly point out your course and 
guide you to the fulfilment of your 
great enterprise, even as it guided the 
sublime singer of Beatrice and all the 
great souls who came after him through 
the darkness of the tempest ; it is the 
star of Italy. 

Sail on, sail on, ye intrepid 
mariners of noble vessels of a yet 
nobler crew! History will surely 
commemorate your illustrious.names; 
and when the- remnant of The/ 
Thousand that Time’s scythe may 
spare to hoary age shall sit. by the 
domestic hearth and tell their great¬ 
grandchildren the wondrous story of 
those deeds in which they played a 
.part, well will their youthful listeners 
remember the names of those who 
shared in that gallant , enterprise. 

® • 

A Garden Fable 

Mere is a charming little parable by 
the newly-elected French academician 
M. Georges Duhamel. 

Dlaise was in a bad humour, 
walking in the garden. 

The clematis of the wood and the 
hedgerow bears, Tie. said, llowers 
without beauty ; but it gives out a 
sweet odour. The gardeners have 
cultivated and changed it. Your 


C N Calling the World 


A 


theatre has been opened at 
York for Rowntree’s workpeople. 
gcoTLAND is to have a national 
park covering 100 square miles. 
^/atersmket Valley, a wooded 
area of North Devon, has been 
saved by the National Trust. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Seeing lioiv cheap the seeds of happi¬ 
ness are, why not sow them more widely ? 


red and blue clematis bear glowing 
flowers, but they have no perfume. 
It is, then, possible for us to acquire 
some virtue, but at the cost of losing 
some other. What abitter philosophy) 
“ Ungrateful man," said a friend. 
“ Go and kneel at once before Iho rose 
and recover your faith." 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

The New House of Commons 

God speed the Parliament! 

Henry the Sixth 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
liis grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for ? Browning 
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RANGE 

How It Was Found 

MARVELLOUS INSTRUMENTS 
OF DISCOVERY 

Tn tlie CN last month we reported 
that the Bristol City Council while 
boring for water found coal. In Texas 
the oil engineers, prospecting for oil, 
found the hidden range of tlic Amarillo 
Mountains, 5000 feet deep. 

Needless, to say their borings did not 
..reach so far, but the mountain range 
'was discovered and outlined by a 
combination of the three methods now 
employed for exploring the depths of 
the Earth's crust. 

They are described by Dr Paul Foote. 
The first of them is a sounding made 
by an apparatus for testing over large 
areas the difference at various points in 
the downward pull of gravity. The 
differences arise from the distribution of 
heavy rocks and lighter strata of sand 
or chalk. 

The apparatus is so sensitive that it 
registers differences in tlic forces of 
gravity as small as one ten-millionth. 
Jf a fireman on a 500,000-pound loco¬ 
motive threw off a piece of coal weighing 
a quarter of a pound the apparatus 
would measure the difference. 

Magnetic Rocks 

The second method is one of measuring 
over the area the differences in Earth 
magnetism duo to layers of rock of 
<li fiering magnetic properties. The mag- 
netic rocks are low down and oil-bearing 
strata arc usually above them. 

The last method is founded on that of 
the instruments employed in earth¬ 
quake observatories to measure* earth 
tremors. Artificial earthquakes^ are 
created in the neighbourhood by the 
explosion of large quantities of sunken 
dynamite. 

The explosion sends tremors through 
the surrounding earth. Some arc 
recorded straightway at the surface. 
Others of these earthquake waves go 
downward and are reflected after a few 
seconds from the hard rocks below. The 
difference in the times gives a clue to 
the depths. 

These three methods together plan 
out a relief map of the inequalities in the 
Far til's crust; and while they may 
disclose, as in Texas, hidden mountains, 
they reveal the likely places for oil. 



Australia’s Delightful Little Friend 


HTiik Society for tlic Preservation of 
* the Fauna of the Empire deserves 
the thanks of Australia's Teddy bear. 

It has been urging the Governments 
of Queensland and New South Wales 
to follow the example of Victoria in 
preserving this rare animal. 

The native name of the animal is the 
koala. Bear it is not, yet a bear it looks. 
It is one of the wonder animals of 
Australia, nurturing its? young in a 
pouch in tlic manner of the kangaroo, 
it is as devoted to tree life as the sloth 
is. Its feet arc entirely adapted to 
tree-climbing. It can walk on. the ground, 
but is not at home there, being essentially 
a climber. That is the danger, for if 
its trees are all cut down this race of 


animals must perish, for the blue gums 
are its home and provide its food. 

The Teddy bears of the nursery are 
excellent ‘copies of the koalas, which, 
if they can be reared about a house, 
make affectionate and amusing pets. 
One was nursed by a mother cat, on 
which it rode about in triumph, clinging 
firmly to the cat’s back ; another would 
attach itself to the skirts of any woman 
member of the household, and, falling 
asleep, would cling on fixedly while 
she went about her work. 

. I11 one Australian household a koala 
would sit on its master's shoulders as 
he wrote, every how and then stretching 
out a hand to take his pipe from his 
mouth and transfer it to its own. 


York Castle s Tale of Terror 


Y ork Castle, where Eugene Aram was 
tried and sentenced, is being changed. 
The great wall which enclosed the 
prison, with the gaol itself, is being 
pulled down. Already the wall is 
breached, and a judge has driven through 
the opening. 

The entire wall, containing thousands 
of tons of masonry, is to come down, the 
prison for women is to be a museum, and 
when all is finished the famous Clifford’s 
Tower will be open for all to see. Appa¬ 
rently the contractors arc not finding 
this masonry as refractory as the Roman 
work brought to light in Coney Street; so 
iirmly cemented was that material that 
steel tools were useless to break it up, 
and fires had to be lit over it to weaken 
the wonderful cement. 

Many a chapter of history has been 
written within and about these walls. 


The Conqueror rebuilt the castle on the 
site of that which Athclstan had raised, 

. and in it Jeft a garrison of picked 
Norman warriors ; but a mixed army 
of English, Scots, and Danes captured 
the castle and put to the sword all the 
men they found’in it. 

William’s revenge was terrible. Bribing 
.the Danes to desert their allies, he 
' starved the garrison into surrender, then 
slaughtered without pity all the men, 
women, and children. He left not a 
house complete between York and 
Durham; the ruins of the deserted 
homes became lairs for wild beasts and 
robbers. A hundred thousand people 
are said to have perished. 

Clifford was the name of the Norman 
knight left by the Conqueror to guard 
York Castle, and his name survives in 
the tower today. 


What a Schoolmaster Would Like To See 


LONDON’S NEW SHOW 

Light on Lighting 

'flio lights of London have received 
an addition at Knightsbridgc, where a 
new Lighting Centre has been opened. 

(t is one of those free exhibitions of 
which London has so many, and is on 
the lines of the Building Centre in 
Bond Street, where anyone who has a 
house or is about to build one can find 
specimens of everything to go in it, 
door knobs, roof tiles, or anything else. 

The Lighting Centre at Knights- 
bridge offers suggestions of the best 
way" to light the home. Its motto is 
not more lights, but better'lighting, 
Tlic oculists tell us that what injures 
the delicate structure of the eyes in these 
days of abundant artificial light is the 
direct unshaded glare of a point of 
3 ight.' The Lighting Centre’s illumination 
is all directed to the diffusion of light. 

Some of the fittings throw the light 
back from reflecting surfaces, others 
diffuse it through frosted or translucent 
glass, others project it on a book or 
picture. All the fittings aim at giving 
plenty of light without glare, 

As in the Building Centre, where 
those' who supply the builder with 
materials send examples of tlieir wares, 
so at the Lighting Centre every kind 
of illumination will be there for in¬ 
spection, with information as to its 
use and without obligation to buy. 


Education, }iy J, Iloivard IVhit chouse. 
Rich and Cavan. 6s. 

E very teacher and social worker 
among boys should read this book, 
written by a man who lias proved by his 
experience that education can be de¬ 
veloped on lines far transcending those 
now generally practised. 

Few men. can have had such wide 
experience as the author, and his asso¬ 
ciation with boys has been at work and 
at play, for did ho not found a school¬ 
boy’s camp and summer school long 
before the war ? 

He is one o f the champions o f boyhood, 
and in this book sums up his ideals of 
what education should be. A strong 
advocate of. the teaching of arts and 


crafts, of tlic educational value of travel, 
and of cooperation in classroom and 
playing-field, lie docs not fail to advocate 
a love of literature and true religion. 

The school-leaving age of 15 is not 
high enough for Mr Whitchouse, who 
believes that we should raise it now to 
16, and then provide further educational 
matter for a definite number of hours a 
week up to 18. He would use the film 
and the gramophone more widely. 

Mr Wliitchousc condemns the fagging 
system and the O T C, which, he says, 
gives the War Office far too big a say in 
the organisation of our public schools. 

His last chapter describes the life at 
the new kind of school he founded at 
Bcmbridgc in the Isle of Wight in 1919. 


The League Looks Round the World 


T in'. League of Nations has published 
its World Economic Survey, dis¬ 
cussing the main economic events of the 
twelve months to July 1935. It is an 
invaluable publication. 

Reviewing a year of instability, it 
mentions' the harmful effect of the 
currency war, the limits of national 
movements toward economic recovery, 
the New Deal in the United States, aiid 
the recovery in sterling countries. . 

Other chapters deal with price move¬ 
ments, the adaptation of agriculture, the 
recovery in industrial productions, the 
part played by the wage-earners, and 
the reorganisation of international trade. 
The flow of capital to the’ United 


States, coinciding with a growing in¬ 
crease in its exports, led to considerable 
movement of gold toward that country, 
amounting in 1934 to 1132 million 
dollars, and during the first five months 
of this year to 566 million dollars. 

World agricultural production de¬ 
clined by six per cent in 1934, in par¬ 
ticular owing to tlic drought in the 
United States. Harvests were generally 
less favourable in 1934.. -LLie ou tput of 
industrial raw materials increased by 
nearly six per cent, and general in¬ 
dustrial activity by about ten per cent. 

The amount of. labour employed in 
industry in 1934 was about a sixth less 
than in 1929. 


THE BEE 

What We Owe To a 
Stationmaster’s Idea 

A PLAGUE CONQUERED 

The bees have done their work and 
yielded their honey and wax; now 
their owners are busy treating the 
hives and repelling a plague against 
which the bees themselves are helpless. 

About thirty years ago disease was 
discovered among the bees of the Isle 
of Wight, a deadly pestilence which 
stripped the liives and ran like a fire 
over the mainland. The bees sickened, 
their flight failed, and they died in 
millions from what was called the Isle 
of Wight disease. . 

The malady was a mystery until 
Professor Rennie of Aberdeen dis¬ 
covered that the cause was a mite which, 
attaching itself to the bees, bred on 
; their bodies, drained their blood, and 
by entering their breathing tubes made 
respiration impossible. There was tlic 
cause, but what of a remedy ? 

It was found about five years ago by 
Mr R. W* Frow, the beekeeping station- 
master of Wickenby in Lincolnshire. 
His bees were suffering, and he tried 
various expedients until he hit on a 
mixture of safrol oil, nitro-benzine, and 
petrol. When he announced his euro 
he was laughed at, mocked, and derided, 
but he sent his prescription to Aberdeen 
University and to the most famous of 
scientific beekeepers, and they found 
that tlic stationmaster had hit upon the 
perfect remedy L 

No Frontiers 

Beekeeping knows no frontiers ; the 
Continent sends us bees, and we send 
her ours ; so off to beekeeping countries 
went British beekeepers to spread the 
good news and carry samples of the 
medicine with them, When the National 
Bee and Honey Show was held at the 
Crystal Palace in the following year 
scientists came from lands afar to shake 
hands with the stationmaster. 

The disease is not yet extinct, but 
it is curable, as simple a matter as 
fumigating a hen-coop—except that the 
mixture is inflammable and should be 
made up by a chemist. At the right 
strength it is poured in small quantities 
on an absorbent pad and placed in the 
hive. The fumes, harmless to the bees, 
arc deadly to tlic mites. Now is the 
season . for its application; and bee¬ 
keepers in affected areas are busy curing 
their infected bees and blessing the 
clever railwayman who helped them to 
the solution of their trouble, a trouble 
which at one time threatened to exter¬ 
minate our whole stock of bees. 


PLANES OF THE EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS 

Seen at South Kensington 

The organisation and operation of 
Empire Airways is the subject of an 
exhibition opened today (Thursday) at 
the Science Museum, Kensington. 

Models of planes, maps, charts, and 
photographs illustrate the development 
of air communications within the 
.Empire ; there are models and dioramas 
of airports and working models showing 
the part played by wireless in the con¬ 
trol of aircraft flying in fog or cloud. 
Visitors may hear the liner captain 
calling for his position and the replies 
from wireless stations on the ground. 
Other working models include a wind 
tunnel and a tank, and tlic part these 
play in the design of planes and flying- 
boats is shown. 

There are also models of every type of 
liner used by Imperial Airways since 
its inception, as well as sectional, models 
of the big new liners now being built. 

This fascinating collection will he on 
view until January 31. 
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CAVE TEMPLES OF Cost of the Idle Army Milky Way Calling A TONIC FOR THE 


AUSTRALIA 

Secrets of the Blackfellows 

From the Nullarbor Plains in the 
Dead Heart of Australia a party of 

explorers has-brought back a strange 
tale which surprised everyone except our 
old friend Mrs Daisy Bates. 

Mrs Bates, who has spent the greater 
part of her life among the Australian ’ 
aborigines and is the trusted’ friend 
and confidant of the Blackfellows, had 
often heard from them of the Nullarbor 
Plains. They shunned these uncanny 
places because they believed that an 
enormous serpent lived there and de¬ 
voured human beings. 

More than one story has been told of 
fearsome monsters dwelling in these 
desolate regions, and it is not impossible 
that the legends have been born of the 
native desire to keep intruders away 
from sacred places. The discoveries 
made by the returned explorers point 
to the fact that some of the unknown 
caves in the Nullarbor Plains were 
sacred retreats. 

In one of them were ancient abori- 
-ginal. drawings of.red hands,.believed to 
have been painted there to ward off 
intruders into the mysteries. Other 
caves, through which a stream led to a 
deep lake, were like lofty halls pillared 
with stalactites and stalagmites. There 
arc similar caves in more inhabited parts 
of Australia, but none so mysterious or 
extensive as these. 


The Price of Doing 
Nothing 

It costs an enormous sum to keep 
going our great army of unemployed. 

The latest official figures are for the 
four weeks ended October 26, 1935 : 

For Insurance Benefits .. £3,730,000 
Those out of Benefit .. .. £3,487,000 


GREAT WINDOWS OF A 
DARK CATHEDRAL 

T11 spite of the sad tact that Liverpool 
Cathedral is so dark, it has the biggest 
window arches in these islands - - 

They are on two sides of the tower of 
the cathedral. The scaffolding used by 
the masons in setting the stone facing 
over the concrete lias been taken down 
and the windows are revealed. A cross¬ 
beam of wood marks the place where a 
stone gallery is to be added over which 
people will be able to walk across the 
front of the window. 

Tlic top of the arch is almost 165 feet 
above the level of the floor ; there is a 
round window as wide as the face of 
Big Ben (22 feet), and below it three 
lancet windows, separated by mullions 
four feet wide, are 68 feet high. With 
its slonq frame each window group 
is much bigger than a lawn-tennis court, 
though the area of the glass itself will 
be less than in the east window of 
Gloucester Cathedral, which has slighter 
framework. Each lancet, however, will 
hold 480 square feet of glass, as against 
the 250 square feet in each of the Five 
Sisters at York Minster. 


Squeers Nor So Bad as 
His Picture 

Wackford Squeers, the despicable 
schoolmaster of Dickens’s Nicholas 
Nickleby, has found an apologist, . At 
least tlic man who was his model has 
been found to be better than his portrait. 

This man was William Shaw, of 
I lowes, near Greta Bridge; and Mr Thomas 
Wright, in his new Life of Dickens, 
tells us that Shaw was quite a respectable 
ligure .in hiss district and that when he 
died his,neighbours put a stained-glass 
window to his memory in the village 
church. 

Before Dickens visited Yorkshire ■ it 
seems that Shaw had got into trouble 
over his methods, but later lie treated 
his boys as well as the small fees he 
charged allowed. * .; 

Shaw’s daughter, who. has been de¬ 
scribed as “one of the sweetest'and 
kindest of women,” never recovered from 
the,shock .of'finding herself painted as 
Fanny Squeers, .but “ suffered her. Un¬ 
deserved martyrdom in silence.”. 


Total £7,217,000 

This total does not include alt the cost 
of administration. 

. So the unemployed are now receiving 
roundly fj ,800,000 a week. 

Wo have long insisted that this great 
sum ought to buy £94,000,000 worth 
of good work in a year, and we are 
convinced that it is possible. 

Since the war we have paid out about 
£1,250,000,000 in this way, all for 
doing nothing, when it might have been 
paid away for doing something. 

NEW LIGHT ON OUR 
DARK AGES 

The map-maker is lighting up the 
Dark Ages,. . ‘ ■ " * . . 

Our Ordnance Survey, whose large- 
scale sheets of Britain as it is surpass 
those of any other country, lias renewed 
its probing into the past. * It began with 
photographs from the air of the assembly 
places and earthworks of the Ancient 
Britons. It is proceeding with maps of 
the land which* give insight into the 
state into which it fell when the Romans 
left, leaving the garrison towns, the 
shrines, and forts and walls to fall into 
darkness and decay. 

In those centuries Norse pirates had 
their way with Britain, destroying its 
civilisation and putting nothing in its 
place. It seemed as if the* island fell 
; back into darkness and confusion. Even 
the. trade, which had flowed into it by 
way of Cornwall ceased. 

Those were the Dark Ages,' darkest 
before dawn, which came with the light 
of the Gospel. Written words about the 
first revival among the heathen are few, 
but these maps show us much of the 
condition of the country then, dykes, 
camps, roads, and Saxon cemeteries. 

VERY OLD AND VERY YOUNG 

A number of scientists who are 
making a big aerial, geological, and 
geographical survey of Northern Aus¬ 
tralia met at Darwin not long ago. 

During dinner they discussed the 
geological nature of the district, refer¬ 
ring in terms of millions of years to the 
age of various rocks and strata. 

. The Queensland Minister of Mines, 
Mr Stopford, was present, and ho inter¬ 
rupted a. well-known geologist with the 
question : “ By tlic way, how old is 
your baby now ? ” 

The scientist thought hard and had 
to admit that he could not remember. 
“ T must ask my wife,” he said. 

Remains of the bed of the River 
Walbrook have been found 30 feet 
below ground during demolition work 
near the Mansion -House,in- London. 


Disturbance of the 
Wireless 

The Postmaster-General must keep 
his eye on the Milky Way. It is 
accused of unlicensed interference. 

An American wireless expert found an 
unexplained interference with his short¬ 
wave wireless set. A detecting apparatus 
revealed that the interference came from 
no earthly source, but always, occurred 
when the detectors were pointed to 
some place in the stars of the Milky Way. 

Either sonic of the stars were throwing 
out electrical messengers to interfere or 
the disturbance came from tlic star dust 
distributed through the Milky Way. The 
objection to this explanation is that 
our Sun, though continually discharging 
more electrons in the Earth’s path than 
all the rest of the stars put together, lias 
never been associated with a correspond¬ 
ing effect. 

It may nevertheless happen that 
cosmic rays from outer space, which 
are of unknown quantity, may break 
up atoms in our outer atmosphere in 
such a way as to influence wireless results. 


PINEAPPLE 

Amazing Growth From 
a Few Plants 

About 300 million pineapples are 
grown every year in Honolulu. 

This.amazing industry has developed 
very largely in the last few years 
owing to a discovery, made by one of 
the biggest growers, that pineapples 
suffered from anaemia. They drooped 
and ailed for want of iron, and suffered 
from a disease known as “ pineapple 
yellows,” which at one time threatened 
to do serious injury to the industry. 

Mr Maxwell Johnson, the grower in 
question, made a special study of the 
disease, and discovered that lack of iron 
in the soil was the cause. The pineapple 
plants were thereafter sprayed with 
sulphate of iron, and since 1913 the out¬ 
put of pines has grown five times over. 

The whole of the enormous output of 
pineapples in Honolulu lias grown from 
a consignment of plants brought from 
Queensland in 1896. 


THANKING THE DRIVER STRAW FOR THE CAMEL’S 


A friend of the CN in Latvia tells us 
of an impressive incident seen by his 
wife while travelling in. England. 

A lady in deep mourning was walking 
along the platform of York station, 
holding her little boy by the hand. 
They went lip to the engine of the train 
in which they had been travelling. 

“ There,” said the lady, pointing to 
the driver, “ is the man who has brought 
us to York in safety.. Thank him.” 
She held the boy up to the driver, and 
the little fellow said: “ Thank you, 

driver, for bringing us safely here.” 

. Tears were in tlic driver’s eyes as he 
took the boy . in his arms and handed 
him back to his mother. 

Day by day our safety and comfort 
depend on the devotion to duty of train 
drivers' bus drivers, miners, signalmen, 
l)ut it is seldom that the word of thanks 
is said. I11 a way it is a fine thing that 
wc can so depend on them as to take 
their conscientiousness as a matter of 
course; but would it not be well if wo 
were grateful enough at least to insist 
that all who serve should have reasonable 
pay and reasonable hours of work ? 


BACK 

The appearance of the world’s rarest 
stamp in the auction room reminds us 
that every boy who is a stamp collector 
knows the Camel stamp of the Sudan, 

Colonel Stanton, who designed it 
shortly after we had taken the Sudan, 
has just told its story. The Sirdar, Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, wanted a design for 
a Sudan stamp, and offered a small 
prize stipulating only that no caricature 
of himself or anybody else should form 
part of it. 

The young officer, who had a talent 
for sketching, tried his hand; Tie got 
a sheik of a friendly tribe to mount his 
best camel and take on it four sacks 
.stuffed with straw to represent mail 
bags. Thus mounted, the sheik passed 
up and down before Stanton's-lent and 
was sketched. 

Kitchener, who had rejected a draw¬ 
ing of the temple of Abu Simbel on the 
ground of expense, said of the camel, 
“That’s not bad. That I think will 
do.” And so the design , was printed. 


HOW FAR CAN YOU SEE? 

. An airman flying above Ontario in 
Canada lately reported that when at a 
height of a mile and a half he could see 
islands 175 miles away. 

The air was at that time extra¬ 
ordinarily clear, but the distance when 
it was discussed by the scientific men 
did not appear so extraordinary. Sir 
George Walter; .who knows * India, 
observed that the Himalayas can com¬ 
monly be seen 120 miles away. Mont 
Blanc is sometimes seen from . the 
Puy de Dome in France 200 miles 
distant, and we ourselves have sat all 
day on a ship’s deck watching a moun¬ 
tain about 100 miles away. 

I Even in England Snowdon is sighted 
in clear weather from the Malvern Hills 
though 100 miles separate them. 


Sim and Sam, The Tantalising Twins 


LOANS TO STUDENTS 

It - is obvious there must be many 
talented young people anxious for an 
advanced educational' course who for 
lack of means arc unable to afford it. 

Private benefactions have enabled 
several schemes to be .set up whereby 
loans tire granted to suitable candidates 
■for college to supplement their scanty 
resources, and these loans have to be 
repaid by instalments at the conclusion 
of the course. 

No interest is charged, and the capital 
of the lending committee remains practi¬ 
cally unchanged unless further bene¬ 
factions are received. Fresh loans can 
only be made as old loans are repaid. 

Those to whom loans arc made are 
chosen from such a highly selective 
body of responsible persons that default¬ 
ing borrowers arc almost unheard of. 

Is It Fair? 
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BREAD CAST UPON 
THE WATERS 

Back After Many Days 

A surprise packet has come to a 
family at Rosenheim in Upper Bavaria. 

Inside it was a cake and ^25. The 
sender would not give liis-name, but 
enclosed a letter saying that more than 
twenty years , ago, when he was a 
penniless tramp, a young woman had 
given him a gold piece. 

Years passed and prosperity came to 
him. He still remembered with grati¬ 
tude that gold coin, and decided that ho 
would repay it. He sent £25 because it 
meant less to him now than the ten 
shillings did then. 

He must have had some, difficulty, in 
tracing liis benefactor, for since 1912 she 
had changed her address three times. 

If it iiad not been for a mistake she 
had made the woman would have 're¬ 
membered nothing of the tramp; but 
what, happened was that lie had begged 
at her door at dusk, and in. the half light 
she took what she believed to be a 
sixpence out of her purse and slipped it 
into his hand. 

The next morning she found that she 
had given away a gold coin by mistake. 
By that time it was too late to trace the 
tramp, and all her life the woman must 
3 lave felt that it was a good deed she 
could not afford. Now once more, for 
her as for so many others, bread cast 
upon the waters has returned after 
many days. 


THE UNSEEN RESCUER 

Wireless the Guide. 

We have almost ceased to wonder at 
the 20th-century miracle of the wireless. 

No more astonishing talc of its power 
lias been told than that to which the 
Admiralty Court listened when the 
rescue of a ship in the North Atlantic 
icefield was described. 

The ship, the Tower Bridge; a London 
cargo steamer, was caught in the ice¬ 
field when going to St John’s, Newfound¬ 
land. She was badly holed, and, fighting 
the.. incoming water with her pumps, 
she. sent out an SOS. 

It was answered by another ship, the 
Newfoundland, many miles away. Its 
captain knew all about the icefield, and, 
having asked for and received infor¬ 
mation of the Tower Bridge’s exact 
position in it, wirelessed back directions 
how to get out of it. 

The Tower. Bridge had proposed to 
steam south 60 miles, but the Ncwfoimd*. 
land told her that would not do. She 
must turn back east for 12 miles. 

The Newfoundland stood by, herself 
in danger from the floating ice, and, giving 
continual directions till the Tower 
Bridge was out of peril, then followed 
her to make sure she was quite safe. 

She liad towed out licr neighbour in 
distress, not by a rope but by wireless ! 


A Little Drama of the Years 

A moving little drama is reported 
from the village of Kosd in Hungary. 

A farmer named Charles Tclcnos, 
who had been made prisoner by the 
Russians 21 years ago, returned un¬ 
expectedly to his home.) His wife, 
thinking him dead, liad j married ^ a 
second time and been widowed again. 
Nothing, therefore, stood in the way of 
their reunion except the fact that they 
had become complete strangers. 

It was . with difficulty that they 
recognised each other ; and even after 
they had done so they were unable to 
communicate because the man liad 
entirely forgotten his native tongue. 
That which might have been happiness 
unspeakable was thus turned into some¬ 
thing very embarrassing. 

Long and painful as the healing of a 
broken limb will be the growing together 
again of this unfortunate couple. 
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How To Live To Be 
a Hundred . 

Edinburgh's oldest citizen, Mrs 
Rachel Mac Arthur, has just kept her 
108th birthday. ■ 

A wonderful old lady, she cut ‘ the' 
birthday cake at her party, and. tokl 
them all liow she still kept licr health 
because she got up early every morning.. 

But she could tell them something 
more wonderful.than that. At her party 
was the surgeon who twelve years ago, 
when she was 96, operated on her for 
appendicitis. 

Years ago wc met an old gentleman, 
not indeed so venerable as Mrs Mac-. 
Arthur, who told us that he ascribed his 
eighty odd years and still : vigorous 
health to the fact of having had success¬ 
ful operations. Mrs MacArthur would 
have agreed with him. 

Circus Act in the Street 

Public servants have to do strange 
things sometimes. In Kentish Town 
Road the other clay people saw the 
driver of a police van give a performance 
like a trick rider in a circus. 

A horse was bolting down the busy 
street. The police vaii drove alongside, 
and then the driver, Mr IT. T. Holland, 
jumped on to the horse's back. 

It had no bridle, but he managed to 
steer it and finally to stop it by pulling 
its cars. 

This brave and daring circus act prob¬ 
ably prevented an accident. Mr Holland 
did not hesitate to risk his life on it, blit¬ 
he has no desire to do it twice nightly. 


The Seagull Comes Back 

Twelve years ago a coastguard at 
Penbryn Cardiganshire, found a seagull 
with a broken wing. 

He gave it food and looked after its 
wing; and as soon as it had l'ccovcrccl he 
released it. 

At breakfast-time the next morning 
there was a fluttering of wings at the 
window. The gull had come back for a 
meal. At cl inner-time it turned up again. 

For twelve years the bird has called 
twice a day to share the coastguard’s 
breakfast and dinner. As soon as it is 
satisfied the seagull cries its thanks, 
and then flies away. 

Lady Precious Stream 
Flows On 

Lady Precious Stream, the play a 
Chinese dramatist wrote 1000 years a go, 
lias now flowed on at the Little Theatre 
for a year. 

It lias lasted in London till the famous 
picture of a Myriad Miles on the 
Yangtsc, lent by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, came to Burlington House to 
illustrate it. 

The success of the play is a compli¬ 
ment not only to the unknown author, 
but to Miss Nancy Price, who presented 
it after nine other London managers 
turned it from their doors. 


more than elbow grease 

Among the many exhibits of the Great 
Western Railway academy at Padding¬ 
ton Station gleamed a bust of the 
chairman, Sir Robert Horne, done in 
grease. 

The chairman’s kindly features were 
sculptured by a lad of 15, an engine- 
cleaner at Trelierbert, as liis spare-time 
effort. He had spared nothing else, for 
no fewer than 257 candle-ends had gone 
to the bust of Sir Robert. 

To such a lad of promise one can only 
wish more power to his elbow, 257 
candle power ! 

If You Want Peace 
Stop War Supplies 


Bulgaria Moving 
Toward Democracy 

Militarists Out of Power 

Bulgaria has a new Government, the 
first to contain no member of the 
Military League which seized power in 
May last year. 

The new Prime Minister "is M. Kios- 
scivanoff, who was Foreign Minister in 
the last Government and strongly sup¬ 
ported King Boris in his friendly ap¬ 
proaches to Yugo-Slavia. The reluctance 
of Bulgaria to join the Balkan League 
has been a source of weakness to that 
welcome peace group, and it is hoped the 
new Government will strengthen the 
growing friendship of Bulgaria with her 
neighbours. , * 

Tlic Military League endeavoured to 
suppress all political parties, and its 
leader, Colonel . Gcorgieff, ruled as a 
Dictator until the end. of last year. It 
will be the chief task of the new Govern¬ 
ment to promote a new Constitution and 
submit it to the electorate, so that wc 
may hope to .see Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment restored, and one Dictator less in 
Europe. 


The Silent Partner 

Another link with Port Sunlight has 
gone with Mrs James Darcy Lever, a 
gracious lady who always had at heart 
the welfare of the workers at that centre 
of the famous soap firm. 

When the first sod of Port Sunlight 
was cut nearly 50 years ago she stood by 
the side of her husband and his brother, 
tlic first Lord Lcverhulme. 

Site heard her famous brother-in-law 
tell all the company there assembled 
that the good fprtunc of himself and his 
brother had been guided by the choice 
they had made of their wives. No better 
tribute to her could be paid, 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Of particular interest in this last pro¬ 
gramme of the term are the two orches¬ 
tral concerts with which the MusicCourscs 
conclude. These concerts, performed by 
a full orchestra, consist of items having 
reference to the term’s work. 

Mr Gaddum’s Nature Study talk on 
Tuesday will deal with the flat-fish, 
which is able to make a rapid change of 
colour according to its surroundings. 
Many fishes, originally wedge-shaped, 
become flat on attaining maturity. 

Sir George Dunbar has many interest¬ 
ing things to say on Thursday about the 
gorges of tlic Brahmaputra; and on 
Friday Miss Hilda Ormsby talks to 
listeners about a trip up the Danube. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Manuring: by F. W. Costin. 
2.30 A Concert by the London Senior 
Orchestra, conducted by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, it. 30 Imperial Defence: by 
K. C, Boswell. 2.5 The Story of tlic Flat- 
Fish : by C, C. Gaddum. 2.30 Julius 
Caesar—a dramatic reading, 

Wednesday, 2.5 English History—Paying 
Homage : by Rlioda Power. 2.30 Fur and 
Feather : by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 The Indo-Chinese Bor¬ 
derlands: by J. N. Tv. Baker and Sir George 
Dunbar, 2.5 South Lancashire — The 
People and Their Work: by John Hilton. 
2.30 Europe Spreads East and West: 
by Eileen Power. 

Friday, 2,5 Lands of tlic Lower Danube: 
by Hilda Ormsby. 2.30 Orchestral Concert 
by the BBC Symphony Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by Adrian Boult, 3.35 Economics : 
by Sir William Beveridge. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.3 About Whales : by C.Hutton. 
Tuesday, 2 .5 English Composition—Argu¬ 
ment : by J. L. Hardic. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Men of the New Learning : 
by Professor J. D, Mackic. 2.30 As National, 
Thursday, 2.5 The Horse and Its Rival: 
by Dr W. G. Ogg. 2.30 As National. 
Friday, 3,10 Nature Study—Holly : by 
Prof. R. J. I). Graham. 3.35 x\s National. 
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Sconcert 
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ft/TESSAGES in a mysterious code* 
which only Ovaltincys can 
understand . . . secret highsigns and 
signals . . . there is no end of fun for 
every boy or girl who joins the 
League of Ovaltincys. Have you 
joined yet ? 

Many, many thousands of Ovaltincys 
all over the country are now proudly 
wearing the handsome bronze, badge 
of membership. And they Have all 
learned from the League Rulebook 
how to be always happy, healthy 
and full of life. Make up your mind 
now to join them. 

Fill up the 

Application Form Below 

On receipt of the form below, the Chief 
Ovaltiney will send you the official Rule- 
book and tell you how to get your bronze 
badge. Send the form in an open envelope 
(£d, stamp). 


POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The * Ovaltine ’ Factory, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltincys, Please send me, free, the 
official Hulebook of the League, 


Name . 


A% c- 


Address 


Children's ‘ 
Newspaper, 7 - 12-35 


(Write in BLOCK letters)' 
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At the Top of Milan 



Filling in crevicoo In the masonry on tho topmost pinnacle 
o? Milan Cathedral, about 350 feet above the pavement. 



Equipped with climbing-irons and a safety rope an 
Australian lumberman attacks a forest giant la Victoria* 


December 7 , 1935 


TOMMY FOR SHORT 

He Lived SO Million 
Years Ago 

RELICS OF PATAGONIA'S POMPEII 

Tommy who lived and died in Pata¬ 
gonia lias now been put together again, 
and is the latest pride of the American 
Museum of Natural History* 

Bits of his skeleton were found many, 
years ago by the naturalist Ameghino, 
who rightly believed that here were the 
fossil remains of an animal hitherto 
entirely unknown, 

Ameghino had an immense admiration 
for Thomas Huxley, and he named his 
find Thomashuxleya as a tribute to him. 
By that name only lias the unidentified 
creature been known, but when an 
expedition from the museum rediscov¬ 
ered and unearthed a complete skeleton 
they called it Tommy for. short. As 
•Tommy lie was shipped to North 
America, and the affectionate name stuck 
to him when lie was reconstructed. , 
He now appears as a rather small 
creature, only two feet high at. the 
shoulder, and five from the tip of his 
nose to his tail. But he was the biggest 
creature of his time in South America, 
and flourished before any of the greater 
mammals were born. 

lie was like nothing else that had ever 
lived, with a large head, a long low body, 
short powerful legs. Something like a 
sheep, ho ate leaves and twigs, but 
showed large canine teeth when called 
on to light. 

He was buried in the volcanic ash of 
some Patagonian volcano ; and he lived 
and died 50 million years ago. 


PAOLO'S POVERTY 

He Gave All To the World 

When the illustrious Italian scholar 
Paolo Orsi passed on Italy, immersed 
in Mussolini's grandiose schemes for 
the future, hardly noted the loss of 
this student of the past. 

Yet there is a wider world of learned 
people beyond the boundaries of Italy 
who will not forget the debt they owed 
to one who, through a long laborious 
life, had one thought only, to lay. bare 
the beginnings of Italy’s civilisation. 

ITc traced its earliest beginnings in 
Sicily, and the overlapping by the 
colonics of Greater Greece, and left 
behind a museum of Sicilian and Greek 
antiquities which is beyond price. . . 

Others have worked in the same 
field, but none with more single-hearted 
devotion. He was never; well-to-do, 
but every lira he had went to his life- 
work. For 40 years he lived ill a small 
inn so that he might have more to give. 
$ - After the war, when he returned to 
| his birthplace in the Austrian Tyrol, 
l Eovcredo, where Dante long before had 
| lived in exile, he found tlic Austrians 
| had despoiled his collection of antiques 
| and scattered his library and papers to 
| the winds. • 

| Undismayed he began again, and was 
I still working when, at 76, a life which 
| was its own reward came to an end, 
| leaving a rich legacy of learning behind. 


IN 100 YEARS 

Forecasts . of . the world-to-bo in- 
| creasingly appear with the spread of 
| scientific knowledge. Captain. G. D. 
I Griffith, of the London Head Teachers 
I Association, devoted liis’ presidential 
i ; : address* to the subject. 

I A century,, lie Thinks, .should solve 
1 the economic problem. .Rid of the 
I anxious care of making a living, people 
| would devote.themselves to tire art of 
| living itself. The population would 
I be much smaller, and as much attention 
| would be-paid to human quality :as we 
| now devote to tlic rearing of Hocks and 
| herds, dogs and roses* ' . ~ . 

I . As for the. schools of the-year 2035; 
p these, would bo established an the Green 
Belts, which would r flourish * universally 
outside the towns. 


TRUE BLUE 

One of the Romances 
of Chemistry 
HAPPY STROKE OF FORTUNE 

A new blue dye has been found and 
established by Imperial Chemical In¬ 
dustries, and a brilliant career , may 
be before it. 

Its beauty is not its highest quality. 
Where it surpasses other blues is in 
sticking to its colour. Light, will not 
fade it. Acids will not affect it, as they 
do ultramarine, which is the oldest blue; 
nor will alkalis undo its fastness, as 
happens to Prussian blue. It may prove 
the discovery of the 20th century, as 
ultramarine was of the 18th and Prussian 
blue of the 19th century. 

The search fox* blues is one of the 
romances of chemistry, and more 
especially of the coal-tar dyes. After an 
expenditure of ncai*ly a quarter of a 
million pounds the German coal-tar 
product factories on the Rhine made 
artificial indigo. Because its colour and 
properties could he exactly estimated it 
ousted the cheaper natural indigo. 

Another notable blue was mdanthreue 
blue, which did not fade when exposed 
to light. Trypan blue was famous for 
an entirely different reason: it proved 
an almost certain cure for a deadly 
tropical disease, piroplasmosis. 

Coal-Tar Competition 

More than one natural dye has suc¬ 
cumbed before the competition of coal- 
tar dyes, Turkey red and Tyrian purple 
among them; but the pursuit of the 
ideal blue (like the search for the Blue 
Bird) is continuous and its discovery is 
more profitable than that of an El Dorado. 
The discoverers of Monastral Fast Blue 
believe they have found it. 

It will dye leather and wallpaper, 
oily paints, and enamels. At present it 
will go with most things, but will not 
dye clothes. If that can be accom¬ 
plished, as the I C I hope, it will be 
the most royal of blues, and may even 
put indigo out of commission. - 

Its discovery was the result of long 
hard work, but the final touch was 
almost a happy stroke of fortune. One 
of tlic research chemists at Grange- 
month was struck by the appearance of 
some kind of mould on the side of a 
retort. The study of this fungus led to 
the development of Monastral Blue. 


THE COW THAT FELL ON 
AROOF 

And the Plane That Fell 
On a Cow 

The cow often makes its .way into 
houses or puts its head in at a window/ 
but have wc ever heard before of one 
on a roof ? 

A Hungarian innkeeper and his 
family in Szivac w'ere celebrating a feast 
day when they were startled by a 
crashing noise over their heads) and, 
rushing outside, they looked up and saw 
a cow walking on tlic roof. 

The inn was built under a hill, and the 
cow had been grazing on the edge at the 
top when it slipped and landed on the 
1*00 f below. 

Another story of a cow comes from 
• Australia, with tlic cow underneath 
this time. _ . 

The animal: was grazing-peacefully in 
a field near Mascot Aerodrome, Sydney,, 
when a plane that was taking off suffered- 
from, engine failure and made a forced 
landing—on the cow’s back; 

If it was *" awkward for the coo/. 7 ■ as 
George Stephenson-said, - it was still 
. more awkward for the plane, for* in-this 
ease, although the cow was knocked over, 
it got up and ran oil apparently none the 
worse, while the plane lost a wing, 


The Children 

The Shadow oi 
of the World' 



A busy street scene near ihi 


Not very 1 0 rig ago ih e greatest 11 exes paper 
in the world (The Times) ended a leading 
article on the changes that have been passing 
over China by saying that Peking, its 
ancient capital / “ has become at once a 
museum of past glories and an exposed 
and defenceless border city,” All ivhohnoiv 

F fou more than five centuries Peking 
has been one of tlic greatest of, the 
world's capital cities. Certainly it has 
been the most peculiar—unlike all the 
rest. China without Peking as the chief 
centre of its story scarcely seems to bo 
China at all. But unfortunately the 
description of its forlorn, state is only 
too true, ; . 

So low has it fallen in common repute 
that a couple of hundred Chinese desert¬ 
ing soldiers attempted to raid it by the 
use of an armoured train they Had 
seized. It is true they were repelled and 
captured by the city guards, but the 
fact that the attempt was made is a 
bitter insult to the once imperial city. 

The Forbidden City 

Peking lias been the fortress of 
monarchy in China 7 ever since Europe 
heard of that country, and the fall of the 
monarchy has brought its fall front its 
high estate. '' ; 

The last Chinese Emperor, Henry 
Pu Yi by name, succeeded his uncle as 
Emperor in 1908. Henry was then in 
his third year, and lived as Emperor in 
the inmost seclusion of Peking, the 
Forbidden City, till lie was six. On Ins 
sixth birthday Chiiia became a Republic 
and the boy Emperor was compelled to 
renounce the throne. He was not of 
tlio Chinese race, but was the tenth 
Emperor of the Marichu Dynasty, a line 
of kings whose homeland was beyond 
the Great Wall. Republican China be- 
• haved well to him for the next twelve 
years. He remained in the Imperial 
Palace in Peking, retained his title and 
.dignity,' and was well educated, but 
- when ho reached the age of 18 lie was 
compelled to seek safety iti the Japanese 
legation/ Now Henry Pu Yi lias been 
enthroned by the Japanese as Emperor 
of the new State of Manchukuo, taken 
from northern China by Japan. 

No Longer the Capital 

Peking is only 35 miles from this 
boundary wall between China and Man¬ 
chukuo, and it is absurdly remote from 
nearly all the central and southern 
provinces of China, so it is not surprising 
that in 1928. the Chinese Republic made 
the more.central city of Nanking its 
capital instead of Peking. Also tlic neai*- 
ness to Peking of the territory of their 
‘rejected Emperor, .backed as he is by 
■ the military, power and^warlike spirit of 
Japan, is a not unnatural cause of 
anxiety. One crumb of comfort left to 
the ancient'city is that the staffs of the'* 
legations ‘ in which the ambassadors 
* from- European and other nations live 
have.- preferred' to remain in Peking 
rather than transfer themselves to Nan¬ 
king. They are accustomed to Peking 
and regard it as healthier and safer; 
Often Peking has been called wron'gty 
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:£>oom on One Seagulls Changing 
iGreat Cities Their Ways 

Roosting in Trees 



y Cliien-Men Gate of Peking 

thepart that has been played by Peking 
■in China's history'must feel the tragedy 
behind these words. 

Today Peking is not only a museum 
of the past , but a prey to the conquering 
armies oj Japan sweeping down through 
the Great I Vail, only 35 miles away. 

the oldest capital in the world. As a 
continuous capital it has not as old a 
record as London or Paris. But its site 
has held,a long succession of important 
cities, not named Peking, and only 
occasionally the Chinese capital. 

.xThe great river courses of China, fer¬ 
tile, but dangerous from floods, have 
been populous far longer than any 
European country, and there the Chinese 
r:jicc has chiefly lived. It was not till 
warlike races, not Chinese, from the 
West and the north, Tartars, Mongols, 
and Manchus, began to force their way 
victoriously into China that the north 
became important. The Great Wall was 
built to. keep- them out, and inside it 



The remarkable sight is seen in one 
of the London parks of seagulls roost¬ 
ing in trees. 

Two or three pioneer gulls found the 
lake in the park a few years ago; by 
that wonderful telegraphy which spreads 
news in the world of the birds others 
heard of the winter oasis, and now they 
come each November in hundreds, and 
the lake, with its'wheeling host, looks 
like an inlet of the Clyde, where gulls 
whiten the air and gannets drop like 
bolts of ivory ont of the clouds. 

There is a great difference between a 
gull and a bird meant, by Nature to 
pcrclj. The'perching bird .is so adapted 
that its feet lock round the twig or 
branch with an‘instinctive grip which 
can only be released by a conscious 
effort of the bird; As they sleep, auto¬ 
matically secured to their hold, they are 
as part of the tree ; whereas the gull, 
being web-footed like a duck, cannot 
grip in the ordinary sense of the term. 

On the Cedar Boughs 

The strangest sight is that of the gulls 
which, seeking a platform rather than a 
perch, sleep on the great flat brandies 
of the cedars. It is. easy to sec that they 
are novices at making homes in the trees. 
They rest on a wide bough fully exposed 
to a bitter wind, content with a platform 
rather than a snuggery, yet as comfort¬ 
able as if crouched on the tempest-swept 
rock where they make their summer 
nests and rear their young. 

The change of habit in these gulls is as 
astonishing as if poultry took to sleeping 
afloat on the water with wild ducks. 
What brought about the modification of 
practice nobody knows; perhaps the 
fact that the neighbourhood of the lake 
teems with rats may have been partly 
responsible. 

In any event we have here a notable 
example of what naturalists call adapta¬ 
tion to environment. A sea bird has 
come inland ; it scavenges beneficially 
in the fields (where, by the way, it is 
said to have taken to corn-eating), 
and in the heart of the capital it has* 
copied the land birds by learning to 
roost in trees. 


Is Your Sight Good 
or Bad ? 

We Do Not Always Know 

.. It is possible for a child or even an 
adult to suffer from defective sight 
without knowing it. 

An individual has no standard by 
which to measure defect of vision, for 
without skilled assistance how is one 
to know that one sees less than is clear 
to’a normal person ? A man may not 
realise that his right eye is twice as 
good as his left, or that both his eyes 
arc 20 per cent deficient. 

The People’s League of Health tells 
us that a child may suffer defect in 
one or botli eyes, yet make no complaint 
cither at school or at home. Children 
who have never known clearness of 
detail cannot realise that they see 
indistinctly. Many children arc accused 
of being dull at'school when they* are 
really handicapped by bad sight and 
by the nervous strain thrown upon them 
in trying to overcome it. 

Everyone ought to know that there is 
a ‘National Eye Service to give children 
expert examination and spectacles made 
by a qualified optician at low charges. 
Details may be obtained .from the 
People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, London, Wi. 


THAT CARRIAGE DOOR 

Need For Standardising 

Warnings about not opening railway 
carriage doors until the train is at rest 
arc disregarded as regularly as the road 
speed limit. 

Hardly a day passes without an acci¬ 
dent arising from careless door'handling, 
and at Laindon Station ail open swinging 
door on a train from Southend to 
Fcncluirch Street swept down 25 people. 
The door was torn from its hinges. 

Whatever may be the facts of this 
particular case, it is only too true that 
both passengers and the companies are 
often to blame for these accidents, the 
passengers more than the companies. 

.There are too few railway servants, 

on the lines, and too many sorts of doors 
and‘fastenings. One standard fastening 
and one alone should be used. 


A jolly old man of Peking 


were built cities on and. around the site 
now covered by Peking. 

About nine centuries ago the Tartars 
captured the site and made it for a time 
their capital, on the edge of China. They 
called it Nanking, or “ southern capi¬ 
tal,” for it was far south of their own 
land. When the Chinese recaptured it 
they changed its name and did not use 
the place as their capital city. Then, 
about the time King John was reigning 
in England, the great Mongol conqueror. 

: Cenghiz Khan, who captured Asia from 
the Caspian to the China Sea, swept 
destructively over the site* * of Peking and 
did .not make it his capital. His grand- 
: son, the famous Kubla Khan, rebuilt the 
city in the thirteenth Gcntury, and it- 
became known as ** The City of the 
Khan,” or Khanbalik, By that name, 
changed by foreigners to 'CambaUic,* its 
renown rang, through Europe, for de¬ 
tailed knowledge of it was brought back 


ADVENTURE 

Truly the spirit of adventure is 
not yet dead. 

Over 1700 young Australians have 
applied for the 16 appointments which 
are being made in the wildest parts of 
New Guinea by the Australian Govern¬ 
ment. Under the League of Nations 
Mandate the districts are to be opened 
up and civilised. , 

Continued from the previous column 
by Marco Polo and .other travellers. 
Not until the early fifteenth century 
was the name Peking (meaning North 
Court) attached to it, and its rank as the 
capital of all China was assured for more 
than 500 years. It is far away from the 
chief centres of Chinese population and 
industry. Yet from that remote part 
the hundreds of millions of Chinese 
have been ruled for half a millennium, 
and the place has become a treasure- 
house of the traditions of the race and 
of a form of civilisation that was vener¬ 
able when three-fourths of Europe , was 
in a state of savagery. 

No ancient city boars plainer evidences 
of its long history than Peking. It con¬ 
sists of two walled ■ cities in closest 
proximity, immense in size but thinly 
peopled. The older part, to the north- • 
-ward; called by Europeans the Tartar* 
City, is surrounded by.an immense wall; 
50 feet high, 60 fcct'.wide at its base, and 
40 feet* wide at'its top. The southern, 
and newer city, which closely joins it 
and is called the .Chinese “City, has/a 
lower wall 30 feet high ‘with a 'base 25 * 
feet wide and a top 15 feet wide. The 
whole walled enclosure of the two cities 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
. Gothic tapestry, pane), 1490 
Service of 84 dinner plates, 1 791 
‘16th-century French credence . 

Silver tankard, 1685 . . . . 

. A silver spoon, 1548 ... . 

* Ch’ien Lung vase . . . . . 

Silver strawberry dish, 1723 


£1837 

£584 

£278 

£157 

£110 

£103 

£59 


A Ian of’.. Steel 


embraces 25 square miles, and the cir¬ 
cumference is 30 miles,* -The wall'has ■ 
many defensive towers and 16 strongly 
fortified gates. 

-The Chinese City, built about 400 
years ago, includes the business quarters 
and the foreign legations, and represents 
Chinese relations with the outside world. 
The Tartar City has in the past repre¬ 
sented China as she has seen-herself, her 
history, philosophy, religion, and civilisa¬ 
tion—all being, in her view, superior to 
anything to be found elsewhere. This 
Was the Imperial city. In its centre was 
the Forbidden City, which surrounded 
the Imperial Palace, Here China has elab¬ 
orated her forms of government and learn¬ 
ing-and morals.' But they have clashed 
with the ways of the Western nations,, 
and she can*neither use her old methods ■ 
with success* not- conform to the ways of' 

* her neighbours. Her Emperor has g6ii d. 
-Nearly all that Peking stood for has 
gone; v. Peking 'itself •- is*: a' *. superseded . 
capital; ^' almost undefended on > the 
’ extreme edge of China, a There museum 
*of antiquated failures. 

-It is a sad position,* brought about by 
a -.nation’s : inability.. to produce ah 
-organising.genius. 



With only the rivet-heads as foothold this mat) din 
girder of a new building in Sydney, Australia. 
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The Children ’s Newspaper 
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Post the Coupon 
below today and 
you will receive 
this 32-page 
illustrated 



S END for it now and discover for yourself Arthur Mee’s 

simple plan for winning the children to The Children's Encyclo¬ 
pedia. The booklet explains his way of guiding wisely the children’s 
natural quest for knowledge so that interest in the essential and beautiful 
things of life, in history and literature, in art and science, maybe stimulated 
and developed. Over 2,000,000 children throughout the world’s five 
continents already have 1 he Children’s Encyclopedia. 

We invite every reader of The Childrens Newspaper io have 
this Free Book, containing a beautiful plate of The World's Most 
Beautiful Birds in Nature's colours , another colour plate of 
25 Precious Stones , other plates (also in colour) of light being 
split up into the hues of the rainbow, of the crumbling and 
wearing of the earth, and of a great locomotive , with its shining 
headlight ; rich photogravure plates of Joan of Arc , of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, and the Cathedral of St. 
Marlas, of wonderful tropical scenery and of delightful 
animal studies; together with a clever cover in colour 
and forty other illustrations in black and. lohitc. 

Post the coupon below, and 
the free book, which is a 
fascinating introduction to 
The Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia and a revealing guide 
to its nineteen Great 
Divisions, will be sent to 
you at once. 

TIE CIILIEEN’S 


This boy and girl have The 
Children’s Encyclopedia in 
their home. It is a delight 
to them every moment of 
the clay, their constant com¬ 
panion, their greatest help. 
Their teacher will tell you 
that when she wants a 
quick and intelligcnUnswcr 
in class she can be sure of 
it from either of them. The 
Children’s Encyclopedia 
captivates the child’s mind 
and makes learning a joy. 

Fill in and 
post this 



Arthur Mce’s Great Gift 
to the World’s Childhood 

This wonderful educational plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and was determined to give that 
child the best possible start in the race for knowledge. 

g** hw am mm ram «mm atm mem tan urn tmm mem am im mat tmt m i 

I COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


for the Free 
BOOKLET 

TODAY 


The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 
Tallis St., Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Please send me FREE Booklet in colour describing 
The Children’s Encyclopedia and showing how I can 
have the ten volumes sent carriage paid on acceptance 
of order and first subscription of 5/-, 

Name .. 


Address 


Occupation 
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Labour Government 
in New Zealand 

From Errand-Boy To 
Prime Minister 

tor the first time in its history New 
Zealand has returned the Labour 
Party to power, and has given them 52 
seats against 20 held by Liberals and 
Conservatives together. 

The new Prime Minister is Mr Michael 
Savage, who began life as an errand-boy 
and‘then became a miner, l ie has been 
conspicuous in local government work 
and lias a reputation for moderation and 
sound commonsense. 

New Zealand as a producing country 
dependent on farming has suffered much 
from the world depression, and it is 
believed that the drastic methods em¬ 
ployed to restrict wages and production 
have largely influenced the votes, 
especially in country districts. 

The Dominion lias always been pro¬ 
gressive in social legislation, having old- 
age pensions long before this country 
had. The new Government have a plan 
to put back the unemployed into work 
by the issue of national credit in amounts 
based on the volume of increased pro¬ 
duction, It is an experiment which has 
never been tried, and now that prosperity 
is slowly returning to New Zealand it 
will be interesting to watch its effect. 

FREE STATE AND ITS 
SENATE 

A House of Parliament To Go 

It is probable that in three months’ 
time there will be only one House of 
Parliament in the Irish Free State. 

Mr Dc Valera’s Government is once 
again sending to the Senate the Con¬ 
stitution Amendment Bill for its own 
abolition which was thrown out by that 
body 18 months ago. If the Senate 
again throws out this Bill it will become 
law automatically within 60 days. 

With the Senate abolished, the Bail 
will be able to pass any laws it likes, 
and it is believed that it will adopt a 
Republican form of Government. 

A Queen of Good Courage 

The death of Nana EfFuali Dapaah, 
Queen Mother of Nkoranza in Northern 
Ashanti, recalls her action 36 years ago 
when many chiefs revolted and besieged 
the British Governor in' Kumasi. 

Boldly refusing to take part in the 
rising, she persuaded many of her 
neighbouring chiefs to stay at home too. 
She was thus able to rescue an invalid 
officer who, with one servant, was 
attacked in the forest when making his 
way down to the coast. She directed 
him to a British force at Kintampo, 
and then led 300 of her people to join it. 

When the revolt was over the Gold 
Coast Certificate and Badge were given m 
to this loyal and plucky lady, 

DUMB HERO OF THE ALPS 

There is one more dog hero * it is 
Betty, belonging to the French 99th 
Infantry Regiment at Vallieres, in 
Upper Savoy. 

While with her regiment climbing a 
mountain Betty discovered a French 
tourist severely injured in a crevasse. 
The soldiers descended to the valley for 
ropes, and on rescuing the tourist 
24 hours later found that Betty had 
kept him from being frozen to death 
by throwing herself across his body, 

LONDON A MISTAKE 

By Herbert Morrison, IVI P 

Greater London should never have 
happened; it is one of the greatest 
mistakes of urban development in the 
civilised world. Someone should have 
said that Loudon was big enough and 
should not grow any bigger. There 
should have been a Green Belt round it. 



THE MIGHTY HUNTER 

Sims Ten Times Wider 
Than Ours 

THE BELT OF ORION 

By the C N Astronomer 

The grand constellation of Orion, 
the mighty Hunter, is now the most 
arresting feature of the south-east sky 
late of an evening. 

Its chief stars may be readily recognised 
with the aid of the star-map, notwith¬ 
standing the Moon’s 
radiance next week, 
but the glories of this 
superb stellar region 
may be better studied 
when the Moon is 
out of the way. 

Most striking are the 
three bright second- 
magnitude stars which 
form what is known as 
Orion’s Belt ; these 
may be regarded as 
stellar triplets, for 
there is much evidence 
to indicate that all 
Theohicf stars oi Orion, three originated from 
Showing^tho^position of the same source, a vast 

nebulous mass. 

That they are suns of colossal 
dimensions may be inferred from the 
light they radiate. Delta, which is 
composed of two suns, pours out some 
4000 times more light than our Sun ; 
Epsilon rather more than 3000 times as 
much ; while Zcta, also composed of two 
suns, radiates about 4800 times more 
light than our Sun. Being suns with 
surface temperatures approaching 23,000 
degrees Centigrade, and therefore almost 
the hottest known, will of course account 
for about three-fourths of the excess, 
since our Sun’s surface temperature is 
between 5500 and Gooo degrees. Sup¬ 
posing, therefore, that their surface 
temperatures were no more than that 
of our Sun, it becomes obvious that these 
great suns of Orion must possess surfaces 
nearly a thousand times more extensive 
than the surface of our Sun and dia¬ 
meters something like ten times greater. 

Our knowledge of the size of a star 
must always depend upon our estimate 
of its distance. As well as can be ascer¬ 
tained; the two suns of Delta arc about 
600light-years distant, Epsilon about 650, 
while the second and fifth-magnitude suns 
of Zcta arc some 543 liglit-years away. 

These distances are well within the 
calculated limits of the vast Orion 
Cluster, whose various parts arc between 
450 and 750 light-years-from us. 

The Giant Suns of Delta 

The star Dqlta is a remarkable binary 
system in which the two suns revolve 
round a common centre of gravity in 
5$ days, their average distance apart 
being about 9,947,000 miles. The speed 
at which they travel in their orbits is, 
therefore, verj' great, averaging nearly 
64 miles a second. If these suns arc, as 
would appear, between 3 million and 
4 million miles in diameter tlioir 
surfaces cannot be far apart, since less 
than 10 million miles divide their 
centres, Obviously Delta represents a 
great sun that divided long ages ago. 

These famous suns of the Belt, like 
most of those composing Orion, are 
enveloped largely in incandescent helium, 
while vast inter-stellar clouds of cosmic 
matter fill much of the space between 
them. From this cosmic matter the 
light from these brilliant suns is reflected 
to us, and so is provided the spectacle of 
the radiant nebula for which the entire 
region of Orion is so remarkable. A 
small portion of this nebula may even 
be seen with the naked eye on any 
very dark and clear, night surrounding 
the region of Theta and Iota, appearing 
as a faint bluish light. G. F. M. 


Last month the 13 13 C sent to 2500 
listening schools a questionnaire cover¬ 
ing all subjects dealt with in the School 
Broadcasts. Replies have been re¬ 
ceived from about 1900. 
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Drink and enjoy your © WW Cocoa 


E. & S 


Q vlO 


C.W.S. 




Scores of delightful Gifts for Men and Women. 
Personal Items and things for the house. Toys 
and Games for the Kiddies. Chocolates as well. 
One coupon with i-lb. Tin. Two coupons 
with Tib. Tin and Four with i-lb. Thu 

CO-OP COCOAS — PER i-lb. 

SILVER BADGE - Sid. LUTONA MILD - Sid. 

LUTONA MATURED - 5id. 

LUTONA MALTED MILK WITH EGGS (4 in I) - 7d. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 



Ask for the new enlarged edition 

of the COCOA FREE ; GIFTS 

Book illustrating splendid choice oj 
Gifts for every member of the family 
and get the Leaflet telling you about 

■ FiiE HOLIDAY TRAVEL 

PAYS you to drink and enjoy your OWN Cocoa 

CO-OPERATION IS OPEN TO ALL I 

/ssuec/ by the English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Cocoa Y/orks, Luton, Bedt. 
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B)/ J {-Disney—Mip}:vv Mouse, Lid. 



W OULD 3^011 like to give your pals all-star movie shows 
in your own home? Would 3^011 like to run marvellous 
programmes featuring complete episodes of Mickey Mouse, 
Stan Laurel, Charlie Chaplin and all your 
favourites? You would? Then ask Dad 
to get you a new BINGOSCOPE Id< 

Home Cinema! Just tell him that it 
ever so easy to work, that the films 
arc non-inflammable, and that it gives 
clear no-flicker pictures exactly like 
3 7 ou sec at the big movies. Then 
tell him that a Bingoscope Mains 
Model only costs 27/6, and see if 
3'0u won't soon be having the 
greatest fun in the world running 
your own cinema ! 


The, Mew 




Write now for your free rulout dhkLI nrropl.iti? and for flu* inw 
Bingoscope illuslViiUrtl JoaiU-t. lo Ii, JU*v» & Ci> tJ Lwl. fhept. O). 12, Ntw 
Union Street, London, ii.C.2. 




SAFETY GUIDE 

Hints From the 
Home Office 
RULES WE SHOULD ALL KNOW 

Recent fire tragedies lend import¬ 
ance to a Home Office guide to fire¬ 
fighting, published by the Stationery- 
Office at 2s. 

Here are some exceedingly useful 
flints taken from this paper. 

Never jump from a window. If it is 
necessary to escape without the aid of 
rope or sheets sit on the window-sill with 
legs outside ; turn over on your chest 
and slide out gradually till you have a 
finger-grip on the sill, and then let go. 

When moving through smoke always 
crawl on the hands and knees, with the 
mouth as near the floor as possible. The 
air will be purer, we can sec better, and 
there is not the same danger of , falling 
over things. 

If Your Clothes Catch Fire 

Never allow anyone whose clothes arc 
on fire to remain standing. If the person 
starts to run trip him up and roll him 
on the floor, or in a coat or a blanket, 
if your own clothes catch lire clap your 
hands over your mouth, lie down, and roll. 

If it becomes necessary to open a door 
when there may be fjre on the other side, 
and the door opens toward you, place 
one foot about-three inches away from 
the opening edge. The door will protect 
you, and } r ou can shut it again if 
necessary. 

In swarming down a rope do not rely 
on the grip of the hands, as the pain may 
cause the user to let go.. A turn of the 
rope round the leg makes descent safe, 
and this should be practised by children. 

The guide is primarily intended for 
use in schools, so that everyone should 
grow up with practical knowledge of 
what to do if a fire occurs. 


THE COMMON BOND 

The World’s Best Seller 
Triumphs Still 

The Bible comes into the palace to tell 
the monarch that he is a servant of the 
Most High, and into the cottage to assure 
the peasant that he is a son of God. 

This quotation from Henry Van D3’ke 
introduces an encouraging story of the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The important fact stated in 
the preface is that " the Bible is, and may 
increasingly become, a bond of brother¬ 
hood ancl peace/* 

The Society believes that the. Bible 
meets the needs of all humanity and 
that it must be translated into all 
languages and dialects. The number of 
languages on the list is now 692 ; last 
year alone 14 new ones were added and 
nearly 11 million portions of the Bible 
were distributed. 

The Bible is being read more and more 
in Armenia and China ‘ and Canada 
(where, it is surprising to learn, a hun¬ 
dred languages are spoken), up the 
Amazon, and in Southern Europe. It 
is received with interest by Moham¬ 
medans, Buddhists, Brahmins, and the 
Tibetan lamas. The Malagasy cele¬ 
brated this year the centenary of the 
translation of the Book which supported 
them through years of persecution; 
Armenia remembers that she has had 
the Word of God in her own language 
for 15 centuries. 

A fter reading this we may well ponder 
Goethe's words : 

The higher the centuries rise in the scale 
of culture the more will the Bible be used 
by truly wise men, in part as the basis, 
ami in pari as the instrument, of education. 
Each veto generation will renew its youth 
in the Bible, and the acid test of a nation's 
life and strength zvill always be its attitude 
toward this Book. 

May we hope that in Goethe’s own 
land these words will again be read ancl 
tlicir wisdom heeded ? 


What Happened 
on Your birthday 

If It is Next Week 

Dec. 8. John Pym died in London . . 1643 

9. John Milton born in Bread St., London 1603 

10. Royal Academy founded in London . 1768 

11. James II fled for his country’s good . 1688 

12. Robert Browning died in Venice . . 1889 

13. New Zealand discovered by Tasman . 1642 

14. Washington died at Mount Vernon # 1709 

First President of U S A 

George Washington, the American 
comm andcr-in-chief in the War of 
American Independence, and first Pre¬ 
sident of the United States, was a rich 
Virginian who had sa ved in command 
of the colonists when, with England, 
they fought the French in Canada, 

Whon Great I >ri tain elaimod the r i g h t 
to tax the colonists without their 



consent, Washington declared himself 
an American, and conducted the war 
against incompetent British generals. 

Americans now generally admit that 
England properly expected the American 
colonists to pay a share of the expense 
of the defence of America against 
other nations, but England was wrong 
in imposing taxation without allowing 
the colonists a voice in the matter. 

George Washington was a cold, polite, 
self-possessed man, who, after he had 
won the war, became unpopular, as 
many of his countrymen thought he 
was aiming at being a dictator. 


Abraham Lincoln’s Bed 

In an essay oil the way the Cave Man 
made liis bed, before and after he had 
found a way to kindle a fire on the hearth, 
an American professor has j ust been telling 
the talc of two 19th-century beds. 

I11 1858 two candidates for Congress 
appeared at a village in Illinois, and one, 
Stephen A. Douglas, arrived by special 
train. He was welcomed at the station 
by a band and the firing of a 12-pounder 
camion. 

The other candidate, a lanky, sham¬ 
bling fellow, came on the ramshackle old 
stage-coach, and there was not a cheer 
to greet him. But both had to put up 
for the night at the same village inn, 
and by some chance the beds they 
slept in were preserved for long years 
afterwards. 

Then they were discovered and sold. 
The bed of the special train candidate 
only fetched five shillings. But that in 
which the stage-coach man slept was 
bought for /4000. 

It was because he was Abe Lincoln. 
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There's nothing like 
i BOOKS roit CHRISTMAS 

c rcat Fligtits 

C. ST. JOHN SPRIGG 

Thrilling accounts of the 
most daring flights' from 
Bleriot to the present day, 
by a novelist who is a qualified 
pilot. With many photo¬ 
graphs. "3s.6d.net. 

Behind the 

ticrophone 

STUART CHESMORE 

u A really good, cheap, and 
amusing hook about the 
R.B.C.” — Tmc Giiurrr 
(broadcasting). Illustrated. 

2s. 6d. net. 

David Goes to 
ZululanJ 

K. MARSHALL 

“Lull of thrills and ad ven¬ 
ture.**— Cape Times. , “An 
admirable boys* book.**— 
Times . Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 

Nelson's new List for Boys and 
Girls has many other suggestions. 
Post free from 35-36 Pater¬ 
noster Row, London , E.C. 4. 

■^NELSON; 


Give a 
SIMPLEX Typewriter! 


THE REALISTIC 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 



.1 Typewriter and Printing: Outfit combined. Com* 
.pic to A ip ha bet.. Stops. Numerals, etc. Writes perfect 
Letters, Cards, Programmes, etc. 
GUARANTEED FOil TWO YEAIIS . 


D 


6/6 

20 /- 


No.100 5/- 


11/6 

25 /- 


FflOII ALL TOY DEALERS. SEND I'OR LIST 

SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER CO. 

1, Newman St., Oxford St., London, W,1 



All WAILNKFOJID 
Ai.planes arc scien¬ 
tifically designed 
with the necessary 
strongUi - weight 
ratio to withstand 
hard usago 

THE NIPPER 

This model weighs 
less than 1 oz. nml has 
an amazing perform 
anco, yot is strong 
enough to withstand 
hard knocks. 

2/6 complete. 


OTHER MODELS 
1/0 to 5 gns. 

Sold by Leading 
Stores, Toy Shops 
and Sports Dealers 
throughout tho 
world. 

Fully Illustrated Pi'to 
List Pont Free on 
a/jfilication, 

WARNEFORD 

FLYINGAIRCRAFT, 

GREENWICH, 
LONDON, S.E.10. 




ASK FOR 


Crawford’s 
Scotch Shortbread 

The Shortbread of Tradition 

DELIGHTFUL FOR AFTERNOON TEA 

SOLD BY GROCERS & BAKERS EVERYWHERE 



A Xmas GIFT TIN of 
good Cremona Toffee 
will delight the heart 
of any and every child. 
A wonderful range of 
50 Tins, all different, 
each ** Christmassy **. 
with Greeting Card, 
Tag or Label attached* 

50GIFTTINS 


to 


10 '- 

»74 



POST 

GINGER PHEE 
ORANGE "Cnodi& V 

JSSSSr ^ 


CURRANT 

and NON-AfTcOTTOLIU 

We know you’ll simpJy love our 
delicious Wine Essences once you have 
sampled them. Therefore we arc offer¬ 
ing a case of three bottles—one each of 
the above varieties to all who fill in the 
coupon below and enclose 9d,in stamps. 

Each bottfe contains enough Essence to make 
a full -size bottle of high class wine,. 


POST: TH |SiCOUPON 


To NEWBALL & MASON. LM., 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Please send me sample case of Ginger. Orange 
and Black Currant Wine Essences. I enclose 
9d. in stamps. 

Name S '....!....... „ i : 

Address i »...••«••., * 

in Block Letters. ....V C.N.! 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News¬ 
paper, "Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
j London, K.C.4. 


\ \ \ \ \' \ > V 
\\ \ \\ 

\ \ X OV\V:?f\j£- 



nhere /s 
nothing quite 
so soothing for 
dry harsh throats 
m damp;wintry 
weather as an 
Allen burys Pastille 
H dears the 
throafand wards 
off infection - 



FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8’A 10 



'■’-if 

-:- i 


ENLARGED 

xmi$ 

NUMBER 



Contents 
Include: 

SPECIAL EIGHT-PAG’E SUPPLEMENT 

“Cl)C Spirit of Christinas ° 

FREE PRESENTATION PLATE In full colours: 

"A MODERN OCEAN LiNESt." 

ABYSSINIA 

its Life and Customs 

By SIKANDAR KHAN. 

THE CODE OF THE 

By GUNBY HADATH, MOUNTAIN 

A Thrilling Climbing Adventure cn Mont Blanc. 

TO THE DEATH! 

NORTON CHORLEY’S breath-taking story of 
gladiatorial contests in Ancient Rome.. 

"BYWAYMAN" MODERN SHIPS 


Travels the 
Haunted Road. 


By H. COBLE 
and A. R. PAYNE, 


BEFORE MAN WAS 

A “Conducted Tour” in strange places 
By ROLAND SPENCER. 

ANOTHER "SKIPPEIi" 

By LIONEL B. FLETCHER. STORY 
All about the 

"B.O.P." FLYING LEAGUE ■ 

Funny Sketches, Cartoons and 
Jokes, Competitions, Radio 
Party Games, etc., etc. 

n 3olfp Fine Show! 


AND 

FOR 



ALL 

ONLY 



4, Bom'eric Street , Load on, Id.CA. 
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Every real boy loves to use and handle tools to 
make something useful. ' Help him to be a 
craftsman in wood by buying a Hobbies Fretwork 
Outfit. With it he can make toys, models, things 
to use, pieces of furniture, all of practical use m 
the home or as presents. It will keep him happy 
and active using his hands and brain. See he 
has a tool set for Christmas. 



BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 


Each one has a complete range 
of tools with instructions and 
simple designs. From IjO 
upwards . Free designs for 
making practical articles 
with Hobbies Weekly (2d* 
every Wednesday), and oi>cr 
S00 //ling's to make in the 
X93G Handbook, price 6d* 
at any newsagent* 


FREE 

LISTS 

Free booh showing 
range of Out fils 
and what can be 
made with them. 
On request to 
Hobbies Ltd. 
[Dept. 9 ), Dere¬ 
ham, Nor/olli. 


Insist on having 
Hobbies, and 
look for the 
name before you 
buy. They arc 
sound British 
tools you can 
rely on. 


Ask for Hobbies Outfits by name at all 
leading ironmongers, stores, Xmas 
Bazaars, etc., everywhere. Or at Hobbies 
Branches or direct by post from 
Hobbies Ltd. (Dept, 9), Derohnm, Norfolk, 



This A1 
OUTFIT 

The popular 
favourite. Com¬ 
plete set of tools 
with 48 -page 
instruction booh 
and designs and 
wood for !.ix 
simple things to 
make. In 

UC“ S l(K6 


p$r 


AT LAST! THE PERFECT CINEMA FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

FIVE MINUTES UNATTENDED PERFORMANCE ON EACH FILM 




Tho ‘‘Dux Kino" is a cinematograph constructed on entirely new lines—-a new 
invention makes |r. possible for a film only 10" long to show continuously for 
5 minutes. Tlioro is no danger, as l lie so films aro nou-indammablo. The apparatus is 
driven by a lO-mlnuto clockwork motor, and high duality lamps'*and lenses ensure 


perfectly'’clear projection. Current ia provided by an ordinary pocket lamp 
The body of lho apparatus la of durable baludito and measures 5 x X 

FILMS - - 1/- each, 

1. The Circus. 

2. The Big Parade. 

3. Cowboy Jim. 

4. The Air Pirate. 

5. Treasure Isle. 

And others following 


battery,. 


17/6 each 

Including Ptlm 
Iso. 1 and Screen 
(excluding bat¬ 
tery). 


Obtainable from all leading stores, 
toy shops, photographic dealers, 
etc. IPn'fc for full particulars to 


SEPLIC1 rUBLICITY 
SERVICE, 

23, WHITE STREET, 
MOORFIELDS, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 



STAMPS for XMAS 

Make certain of a Happy Xmas 
by getting Stamp Gifts from 
STANLEY GIBBONS. 


WRITE FOR FREE LISTS 

of Bargain Sets and Packets 
ami Albums, Catalogues, etc., to 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Oftpt, 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 



BROWN 

BREAD 


©MEM 


and it tOoulddo ijotujood 

$kwl p.c. for free copy ol illustrated 
srII \ children's Story Hook "Peter • and 
*•! *"\/"* Pamela." It tells a thrilling story in 
which you, too will find interest, 

Daren I.td, (Dept. 10), Dartford 




I mu 




Husky Throats 


Quickly and 
pleasantly 
relieved with 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 



DIVING FOR A FORTUNE 


Y” 


Serial Story 
By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 7 
The Fog Rises 

ou .told us the fog wouldn't clear 
before ten," said Lai to Sam. 

" If I was that good a weather prophet I 
wouldn't be earning my living turning this 
pump," Sam answered sourly. " All I 
said was that at this time of year it don't 
usually clear afore ten." 

Another puff made the mists writhe and 
curl. They were thick, and it was plain 
that it would take a good deal of wind to 
blow the fog quite away. At the same time 
they had to remember that Billy must take 
an hour and a half to come up. 

Ron was horribly anxious, for if the fog 
cleared before Billy reached the surface the 
chances were that Slavcn's men would sight 
the schooner,' The island was low and flat 
and the schooner's mast would bo easily 
seen from the far side. If the launch did 
come after them they were helpless. Two 
boys and an old man were no match for 
eight or ten toughs like those in the launch. 
Besides, these were armed. 

There was nothing to do but wait and 
watch, and that perhaps was the most 
trying part of it. Time dragged on. The 
breeze did not seem to strengthen much. 
Sometimes there was a puff strong enough 
to ripple the glassy surface and make the 
fog curl and swing like smoko, then it would 
die away again. 

Through the telephone Billy told Ron 
that lie was at (lie 50-feet level. lie had to 
wait (here for ten minutes. 

" Fog holding, Ron ? " he asked. 

" Fog's holding," Ron. answered, but he 
did not add that it was considerably thinner 
than it had been. 

.Suddenly Lai was beside him and 
motioned him to remove the car pieces. 

" Hear that ? " he whispered. 

Ron listened, and a shiver ran down his 
spine. " A launch," he answered. 

" The launch," Lai said. 

V They're a long way off," Ron answered. 

" They'll be in sight in five minutes," Lai 
said quietly. 

It was true. The launch was moving up 
slowly around the western end of the 
island, and it was only a matter of minutes 
before her crew must sight them. And the 
odds were that Rudgc, savage after his 
sleepless night, would seize the schooner 
as well as the pearls and maroon her crew 
on Lost Island. It meant ruin for Billy as 
well as for themselves. Ron stood silent, 
biting his lip. The only sounds were the 
steady tluid of the air pump and the more 
distant beat of the launch's engine. 

." Ron, what can wc do ? We must do 
something." 

Ron looked round. The faint breeze had 
died away again, the mist was almost as 
thick as ever, yet at any moment a fresh 
puff might lift it and reveal the schooner to 
her enemies. In any case the sound of the 
air pump would guide them. 

" Think—think of something," begged 
Lai. " We can’t let Billy down." 

" There's nothing wc can do," said Sam 
bitterly. 

Ron did not seem to hear, but Lai, 
watching him, realised that his brother had 
suddenly conic to a decision. 

“ Take the phones, Lai," Ron said. 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" Stop the launch. No time to explain." 

Lai obediently took the phones. Ron ran 
below. In a few moments he was back again, 
stripped. He carried a coil of rope, which 
he had twisted round his body, and Billy's 
sheath knife was in a belt around his waist. 

Sain's old eyes brightened. 

" Holy smoke ! I never*thought of that," 
he muttered, as he continued pumping. 

" I don't understand," Lai said, but no 
one answered. 

" Good luck to ye, son," Sam said, and 
Ron slipped overboard, silent as a seal, 
and struck out in the direction of the launch, 
Lai put his hand over the phone mouthpiece. 

** Wliat's he going to do, Sam ? " 

" He's going to stop the launch, boy. But 
don’t be thinking of him. 'Tend to Billy." 

Ron was a fish in the water. lie swam 
swiftly toward the launch with hardly a 
splash. No one knew better than ho the 
risks lie was taking or the difficulty of the 
job before him, but, on the other hand, no 
one could be more desperately determined 
to carry it out. 

The tide was low, the fantastically-shaped 
coral reefs showed above the surface. Ron 
swam fx*om one to another, taking advantage 
of every bit of shelter. He dared not go too 
near them, for the spikes of coral rock are 


sharp ns knives. There was another risk 
too, and a worse one. Sharks. They had 
not seen any that morning,, but there aro 
sharks all through these waters. He carried 
the knife to protect liimsclf in case he was 
attacked, but if a shark did tacldc him it 
meant finish to his hopes. 

lie rested a moment, floating on his back 
behind a reef. The sound of the launch's 
engine was plain in liis ears and he could 
sense the vibration of her propeller. It 
comforted him a little to realise that she 
was coining very slowly. Her crew knew 
the dangers that surrounded them and 
were taking no chances. 

Ron swam on again and a minute later 
saw the launch. She came creeping like a 
shadow through the mist. A big craft 
40 feet long and fully four feet out of the 
water. Through the fog Ron could dimly 
see the forms of men on her deck. They 
were talking in low voices, but lie could not 
hear what they said, Ron raised himself in 
the water and had a quick look round. He 
was on the edge of a channel which curved 
like a bow. There was plenty of water in 
the channel, but it was narrow and bounded 
by irregular masses of coral rock. 

Ron was opposite the arc, the centre of 
the boAv which was its narrowest part. lie 
remained there, with his head only just 
above the surface, treading water and 
getting breath for his clash. 

CHAPTER 8 
Partners 

All depended on the speed of the launch 
** as she came past. His heart thumped 
and his mouth felt dry as he thought wliat 
would happen if he failed. 

The launch came puttering along. There 
was a man up in the bow leaning over, 
watching the water. Every now and then 
he shouted instructions to the steersman. 
Ron waited till . the launch was within 
50 yards of the rock behind which he was 
hiding, then he quickly loosened the coil of 
rope, took , three long breaths, sank, and 
began to swim under water. 

The sea was clear as crystal. If anyone 
aboard the launch was looking in his 
direction ho was almost bound to see 
him. The mist was his only protection, 
and that was rapidly thinning. Already the 
sun was beginning to break through. What 
Ron hoped was that by this time all eyes 
aboard the launch were on the schooner. 

Swimming just below the surface, be 
could see the big dark bulk of the launch 
moving toward him. He could sec her 
screw turning slowly. Slowly as it circled, 
the launch was forging steadily ahead, and 
already her sharp stem was almost opposite. 
Ron quickened his pace. In sudden terror 
that he might be too late, he drove forward 
with all the power in his body and came 
right in under the side of the ship. 

Now was the critical moment. If he 
were seen it was all up. One push of a 
lever and the launch would shoot away at a 
speed impossible to match. But there was 
no sign that anyone had noticed him. 

The launch had bilge keels, projections 
from her sides, under water, to keep her 
from rolling. With one hand Ron caught 
hold of the bilge keel, with the other he 
pulled forward one end of the coil of rope. 
Then he let go, and next moment the pro¬ 
peller was opposite. With one swift move¬ 
ment lie pulled the end of the rope right 
across the shaft between propeller and stern. 

Instantly the rope began to.wrap itself 
round the propeller. Ron released the rope 
and struck out desperately. He had to 
gain shelter before he dared to rise. 

His lungs were almost bursting when a 
dark mass ahead showed that he was 
approaching a rock. Even then he had to 
swim round it, and when at last he struck 
upward and filled his lungs he was so nearly 
done that he had to hold on to a spike of 
coral to keep himself above water. 

The blood was pounding in bis head so 
that it sounded like 'hammers, but this 
lasted only a few moments, then as it passed 
lie became aware of loud angry shoutings 
close by. 

" It’s weed, I tell you—weed round the 
screw. It's not use your swearing at mo, 
Mr Slaven, I can't do nothing." 

“ Weed 1 " Ron i recognised l>irk Slavcn's 
high-pitched voice. "Don't talk to me 
about weed. There's no floating weed in 
these waters." His voice rose suddenly. 
" Some of you get a pole and push her olf. 
Quick, or she'll be on the reef I " 

Ron peered around the corner of the 
reef. The launch was drifting helplessly; 
the tide setting down the channel had turned 
her head round and was forcing her in 
Continued on page 18 
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BUILD PERFECT 
MODELS ©F 
TUDOR MOUSES 

With Edifix Tudor you can build 
up * fascinating models of Eliza- 
. bethan houses, so realistic that 
they are photographed to appear 
in films as real houses. 

Edifix models arc correct in every 
detail and include latticed windows, 

: gables, kingposts and timbered 
ceilings. The structures are firm 
and strong and can be played with 
• when finished. 



You can see Edifix models 
at all the leading stores, 
toy shops and branches of 
Hobbies Ltd. 

Send for illustrated leaflets to ——~— 

THE EDIFIX CO., 133, Oxford St.,W.l. 

Telephone: Gerrard 3471. 



33 GAMES IN 1 ■ 

Interesting and amusing games and ptizzies 
for one, twoor mote players. Ideal for winter 
evenings. 2 , G post free. 

TFULITR ICKS, Daventry, Northants. 

TR i LI T RI C KS 


©OiyJUilSie 

T EARN TO BECOME A CONJURER and mystify 
■* J your friends this Xmas. 

. Von*can master this popular form of entertainment 
quickly by now and easy met]tods. 

A .fascinating liobby enabling you to.become a 
real magician. 

Write, now for full particulars (enclosing-jAd, stamp; 
postage) --THE BRITISH POSTAL SCHOOL OF CON¬ 
JURING, Dept; D, 532, NORWICH ROAD, IPSWICH. 


17,000 “TREATS” 

will bo given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

zf- pays for one " Treat ”—(,$ for 50 
How many may we entertain as your guests P 
K.S.V.P.. lo, The Rev. Percy tneson, Supt, ■ 
EJ1ST ISNO MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial RcL, Stepney, E.l 


THE “MERSEYSIDE” PACKET 

.is FREE ami contains a galaxy ot 
line stamps ; Newfoundland (Prince 
of Wales), Ceylon 5 on 6 cents, Kedah 
(Wheal.sheaq, J .n'go Tasmania, scarce 
Travaneore, Mon lot if*? ro tlloynl Vault;, 
Italy (large Fascist!), Kenya (20c.), 
over 70 all cUitoront, sets, cu. 

■ Guatemala, Ukraine (trident), Japan 
(Thirt iimiiiKc), ami a beautifui. Zanzi¬ 
bar stamp and rare NEl’AUL. Just send J2U. for po,st- 
.ne*o and request approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWUSENO. T.TD, {Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Christmas Jops for Girls and Bops 

IDEAL GIFT BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL ACES 


-n 


A splendid gift book lor all 
boys who iliul a thrill in 
science. Profusely Illustrated 
With magn 1/1 cent photographs 
and ex plan a l.ory drawings, 
Contains simple experiments, 
also stirring stories. 


W HAT shall I ask for as a Christma s 
present this ) r ear ? " It's a : 
puzzle, isn’t it ? Why not a good book ? 
Nothingelse gives boys and girls so much 
pleasure as a good book. The wonder- 
value selection shown here will help you 


to make your choice. All arc beautifully 
illustrated—many with colour pages—- 
the fun is first class, the fiction healthy 
and enthralling, the 'articles packed 
with interest. Ask your newsagent 
to show you those splendid Annuals. 


Champion 

, ANNUAL/orBOYS ^ 

w. V.C'A. ‘956 



■*n 


On Sale at all Newsagents and Booksellers 


A book for tho modern 
schoolboy between tho age .3 
of eleven and sixteen. Fully 
illustrated, including four 
fine coloured plates. 



A hand so mo volume of tho 
linest fiction by the pick of 
present-day . boys'. authors. 
Thrilling adventures on laud 
and'sea and in l.bo aiv nro 
skilfully combined in an qn- 
. boa tab) 9 programme. 




5 '- 

Net. 


Nursery rhymes with music, 
bod-limo ballads, original 
pieces for children and famous 
lullabies. Magnificent three- 
colour plato and 32 pages in 
two colours, Strongly bound. 


For boys and girls between 
four and . ten. Tho pictures 
show our dumb friends iu 
friendly fashion, wliilo tho 
stories toll of tho homes, 
habits and tricks of birds 
and beasts. 


PLAVBOX 


1930 ANNUAL 




Tho old favourite with all 
i-.liildren between six and 
twelve years, racked with 
pictures of the Drain Boys, 
tho (Jhnminy Boys, adventure 
stories, fairy tales, jokes, etc. 


Nearly 700 rhymes, hundreds «rlA 
of pictures, specially drawn, At ri| 
and many, pages of colour v v 
quite original jn a hook of 
Ibis kind. 
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A 2/6 

bottle \ 
lasts one 
person a whole 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 


Doctors emphasize the importance of a 
regular daily supply of vitamins in promoting 
the health of the growing child. Haliborange 
is the surest as well as the nicest way of giving 
them. Made from the finest halibut liver oil 
deliciously flavoured with the juice of ripe, 
fresh oranges Haliborange not only contains 
Vitamins A & D, but Vitamin C (the 
'fruit* factor) in addition. Haliborange is 
delightfully palatable and easy to take. 
For children, as well as for ‘grown-ups*, 
its tonic properties are an invaluable safe¬ 
guard against the ills and chills of winter. 



Continued from page 18 

between two great crags. Her crew were 
buzzing like bees. Two men up in the bow 
were trying to fend her oft the reefs with 
long poles, others were hanging mat fenders 
over her sides. 

It was no use. Without her engine the 
launch was helpless. Although the men 
did manage to stave her off the first rock, 
she swung round broadside and next 
minute had gone fast aground. 

lion waited no longer. He swam off, 
and presently was climbing over the side 
of the schooner. 

Old Sam looked at him. “ That was a 
right good bit of work, son," lie said. 

I reckon you saved Hilly's schooner 
as well as yoiu* pearls. Hilly’ll be proper 
pleased when he hears." 

Hal was wildly excited. 

" What did you do, Ron ? How did 
you do it ? " 

" Got the rope round her propeller, Lai. 
It’s snarled up so light it'll have to be cut 
off coil by coil." 

" You mean they're stuck ? " 

“ They're fast on a reef until someone 
tows them off." 

“ And on a falling tide," grinned Sam. 
He looked at his watch. 

Billy'll be up in another half hour," lie 
said. " Ron, you go and rub yourself down 
and get your clothes on." 

By the time Billy with the pearls had 
reached the surface the fog was gone and a 
breeze blowing. As soon as the helmet was 
off Sam pointed to the launch, and Billy's 
stare of amazement made the boys chuckle. 
Then Sam told Billy exactly what Ron had 
done. Billy's great hand came down on 
Ron's shoulder like a ton of brick. 

Boy, I'm proud to be your partner," he 
said in a tone which made Ron's cheeks go 
red. And they don't know yet who did 
it to them," Billy laughed. " Watch 'cm— 
buzzing like hornets, and can't do a thing." 

“ We'd better clear out, hadn't we ? " 
said Lai. 

" They'll drown if wo do," said Billy. 

Billy nodded. " Wonder what they'll pay 
to bo towed off," lie said slowly. 

Bullets most likely," Ron answered. 

Yes, if wo went now, but if wc wait till 
the wind gets up they may be ready to talk." 

They waited, and within an hour the sea 
was flocked with white caps. The schooner 
plunged at her anchor, spray was breaking 


over the launch. Then, as they watched, 
a string of flags broke out above the launch 
"Told you so," said Billy. “ They Ye 
shouting for help." y 

Under her motor the schooner moved 
down the channel till within hail mg distance 
of the launch. Slavcn, tall, thin, hawk¬ 
faced, stood at the rail. " JiTachlin, we 
want a tow. I'm ready to-pay," 

" What'll you pay ? " Billy asked briefly. 

hive hundred dollars." 

Billy laughed. "That launch is worth 
live thousand, and she’ll bo scrap in an 
hour if she stays on the reef." 

" What'll you take ? " demanded Slavcn. 

You sank the Spartan, Slavcn. You 
might have drowned those boys. That's 
what you have to pay for." 

" Five hundred would pay for the cat 
boat, and I'll add five to that." 

" Nothing doing," Billy said. " My price 
is that mortgage you hold on Key Largo." 
"What! " Slaven’s voice was a scream. 
You must think I'm crazy." 

" Better crazy than drowned," observed 
Billy. " There'll bo half a gale in an hour." 

" You better do what he wants, Slavcn/’ 
saul Rudgc. " Wind's getting up, and once 
she starts bumping we're done." 

Slavcn waved his arms, lie protested 
furiously, but Billy simply looked at him. 
A wave slapped against the side of the 
launch and the crest of it struck Slavcn in 
the chest and knocked him backward. His 
ciew, no seamen, were panic-stricken. 

" All right," lie snarled. " I agree," 

"I'm not taking your word, Slavcn," 
Billy said. " I'll have it in writing before 
I tow you off." 

Slavcn was forced to consent. He wrote 
out the agreement and Rudgc witnessed it. 
lhe paper was tied to a lump of coral and 
thrown aboard the schooner. Then, anti 
not till then, Billy flung a rope across. 

They towed the launch round under the 
lee of the island and left her crew to do the 
best they could with her. Then the schooner 
made out to sea. 

" Guess there's no need to sell those 
pearls," said Billy. " We go right back to 
Ivey Largo. I'm kind of curious to know 
why Slavcn was so keen to steal your island. 
Looks to me there might be sponges 

Billy was right. There were sponges—- 
lots of them, lfc and the Tarvers worked 
them in partnership. 

TIIE end 


Get a bottle from your Chemist—2/6 and 4/6 
37 LOMBARD ST. f LONDON, E.CL3 


THE 

YOUNG AIRMANS 


OF 


FOR BOYS 
ALL AGES 

AIRCRAFT! FLIGHT] TRAVEL! AERO CLUBS 
RECORDS —ALL YOU WANT TO KNOW! 

48 cases lull of data 
and illustrations to 
help you gain your 
“ wings.” 

Instructive diagram 
and information on 
each Diary page. 

F'ying Clubs and 
•Schools, Aeronauti¬ 
cal Terms, Aero¬ 
dromes. Air Pho¬ 
tography and Sur¬ 
vey. The Controls 
of an Aeroplane. 
Notable Flights 

Handsumely bound 
in Cloth, also 
Leather. 

' 6 * 2'6 

Size of Diary 4|"x3" Postal* 2d. extra. 

Obtainable at all Stationers & Stores 

OR FROM LETTS QUIICREF DIARIES LTD 
ICO, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.0.2. 

BOYS! BUY YOUR COPY NOW! 
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Jacko Bluffs It out 

Tacko could hardly be called an early 
riser, lie generally managed to 
arrive at the breakfast tabic as every¬ 
body else was leaving it. 

It was useless for Mother Jacko to 
shake him awake as she passed his 
door, for he only turned over and went 
to sleep again. But she warned him. 

“ Your father says if you won’t get 
up," she told him, " lie will stop your 
pocket-money," 


“A quarter past eight!" she cried. 
“ It can’t be 1 The alarm has only 
just gone." 

She ran out into the hall. The grand¬ 
father clock said the same. 

" Dad 1 Adolphus!" she called. 
"It's past eight o'clock. Hurry, or 
you'll be late ! " 

Breakfast was a scramble that day, 
and no mistake. Everybody was in 
too big a hurry to ask questions. It 



tue doynt 
h/vurur 



ED. SHARP & SONS, LTD., Maidstone 


WHEN REPLYING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 
“THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” . 1 


It was Jacko’s face that gave him away 


"Oh, I say ! ’’ ’ grumbled Jacko, 
" that’s going too far ! ’’ 

I he prospect of losing liis pocket- 
money kept him up to the mark for 
some time after that, but the effort 
seemed to be more than he could bear. 

One morning' lie appeared in the 
kitchen before anyone else was down. 
The house was strangely quiet. 

By and by his mother appeared* 
" Why, Jacko," she exclaimed as she 
caught sight of him, " this is splendid ! 
Father will be pleased. But what a 
light morning it is," she added, glancing 
at the clock* 


was Jacko’s grinning face that gave 
him away. 

His mother looked at him suspiciously. 
" Did you touch the alarm, clock ? " she 
asked suddenly, "Did you —put it 
back an hour ? ’’ 

Jacko hesitated. But it was no use 
trying to deny it. 

" Well—or—-we get summer-time," 
he replied airily. "I thought, Why not 
winter-time, you know." . 

. Father Jacko set his cup back on the 
table,with a bang. 

" Just you wait, my lad! " he uttered 
in an awful voice. M just—you—wait!" 
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YOU CAN BE SANTA CLAUS 

For many a poor, or crippled, child Christmas 
will hold little joy or delight—unless some 
Good Samaritan brings sunshine into his life. 

Take this cliancc and be Santa Claus to some 
unknown little slum-dweller, and you will 
leel'ju stifled in enjoying your own Christmas. 

Send something—a gift of a toy, warm cloth¬ 
ing, money—ANYTHING that will help to 
; bring warmth and happiness! 

THE 

Shaftesbury Society 

and Ragged School Union. 1844 


Patrons: 

.'1 heir Majesties 
1I1K KING & QUiU’.X 


Treasurer : 

Sir CUAUKKS SANDERS, 
[<. U.E. 


• Gifts of money and of qnods *m'if:t 1 !y ticknotvlcd^cd by 
:(ni General Secretary ; 

Mr. ARTHUR BLACK, 

John Kirk House, 32, John St., London, W.C.l 



SEN© YOUR MITE FOR 
OUR MITES IN THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'pi IK INFANTS 
L HOSPITAL— 
l he first Hospital 
of its kind to be 
lonntlcd in Europe* 
It \va3 established 
in 1903 for the treat¬ 
ment of the diseases 
and disorders of 
nutrition. There are 
now roo rots; ac¬ 
commodation for 
seven Nursing 
Mothers;, an Out¬ 
patient Depart¬ 
ment; X-Ray; Arti¬ 
ficial Sunlight and 
Massage Depart¬ 
ments j a Research 
Laboratorya Lec¬ 
ture Theatre; and 
a MiJk Laboratory. 
The work carried on 
in the wards is sup¬ 
plemented bv the 
Convalescent llornc 
at liurnbam, Rucks, , 
with eighteen cots-. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTEN¬ 
ANCE, FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 

President! H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman : Sir COMER DERRY, Dart., J.P. 

Subscriptions zvW le gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretary: 

The INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent SQuare, Westininstci’, S.W.l, 



On CHRISTMAS DAY 


We hope to be able to give: 

800 to 1000 Roast Beef and Plum Pudding; Dinners at the 
Institution to destitute men and women. 

ALSO AT CHRISTMAS TIME i 

Treats for slum and hack street children. Parcels of 
groceries, clothing and toys to hundreds of poverty- 
stricken families, Tons of coat for firclcss grates. 

P/ease send generous help to William Wilkes, Secretary , 

FIELD LANE INSTITUTION « F ?g*? D 

Vine Street, ClerkenwcJI Road, London, E.C.1 


Who Will Vote For 
a Happy Christmas ? 

E verybody, you will say; everybody 
votes for a Happy Christmas. 

Tf all the Happy Christmases that are 
. wished came true what'a joyful 
people we should be! But in a world 
where we cannot all be happy, even-at 
Christinas--time, it is not enough to wish, 
Wc have to do something about it. - 

jyrosT of all we must do something 
1Vi ,for those thousands of candidates 
who will not have even a cheerful 
Christmas unless we back up our vote by 
our interest in them. They are the 
orphaned and the sickly; the .feeble and 
the crippled, the waifs and strays, and 
the very very poor. Though they are so 
many they are silent candidates for out: 

' vote; but we think their, silence will, 
speak to our hearts, if we listen carefully. . 

J7rom the hospital wards for sick children, 

1 from the big rooms of orphanages, 
from poor ,homes where happy days in the 
year can be numbered on the lingers of one 
hand, will rise a hum of chcerincss and 
chatter which our vote has raised. We are 
sure it ascends heavenward. May we not 
think that some of it floats back although 
unheard to our own Christmas firesides ? 

Mot long ago we said in the C N that 
the vote wo cast in the ballot- 
boxes was our share in the world. The 
vote we give at Christmas to the children 
of the poor is a share in their future and 
in that of the nation. By it wc give 
them a tiny start for the New Year. 

Tf they were not such silent candidates 
1 wc might wonder if a vote once a year 
was enough They are not so hard to find. 
Wc can see them at the Infants Hospital 
in Vincent Square, Westminster, and find 
them so bright and gay in the Christmas 
wards that we can hardly believe they 
are ever in pain and distress. 

'There are many others who need our 
. * vote. 'Think of the thousands of 
poor or crippled children which the 
Shaftesbury Society tries to keep under 
its wing. Ill-housed, ill-nourished, badly 
•clothed, they want a .Santa Claus if 
anyone does. So do the back-street 
children of the Field Lane Institution , 
and down Barking way the West Ilam 
Mission can introduce you to 3000 
children who would like a slice of your 
plum pudding or a toy from your 
Christmas tree. Better still, could you 
afford them a pair of boots ? 

The list is not ended yet. There arc 
A the claimants from the Middlesex 
Hospital, who can tell you more about 
hard times than about Christmas cheer ; 
and there are the vast companies unseen, 
unheard, who would suffer more sorrow 
still if it were not for the National 
Socictjr for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Cruelty to Children ! That is 
a sad Christmas thought. Let your vote 
and interest help to wipe’it from our 
records, and at the same time have a 
thought for those humble friends the 
animals, who cannot speak for them¬ 
selves. You are not likely to forget 
man's first friend, the dog, but remember 
also the lost dogs and cats, and other 
animals, and the Society which is their 
defender. Arthur Mco 


WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION. 

CHILDREN IN NEED. 


They Need Clothes. 
They Need Food. 
They Need Health. 
They Need Love. 


We love them. Wc can clothe, them. Wo can give them another meal, 

We can send them into our country home at once. 

MAKE CHRISTMAS A FESTIVAL FOR THEM. 

We are planning a series of Christmas Parties for them. 

Food, Toys, Clothing, Money, gratefully received by— 

Rev. R. Rowntree Clifford. 409, BARKING ROAD, LONDON, E.13. 


WILL YOU HELP US ? 


DEPRIVED- 


not of Parents but of their love 

y^/HEN LOVE goes 
and neglect, ill- 
treatment take its place 
—-then for a little child it- 
is the end of the world., 

: The N.S.P.C.C. : exists 

to prevent the sufferings 
of children. Please help 
. will) a Christmas Gift, 

Hon. Treasurer, Sir CL. WYATT 
TRTJSCOTT, Kfc., National Society 
lor the Prevention ot Cruelty to 
Children, Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 



A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE to YOU 

l-ROM 

THE ANIMAL DEFENDERS of 

THE ANIMAL DEFENCE SOCIETY'S YOUTH GROUP. 

We .‘diall /?oon he rdrbnUna Ohi'i.sfm.i.s l» memory of I ho birth of Christ, 
I Jo was born In a hum bio stable among if. is animals, ami limy wero his 
first, companions. 

What does that mean to you ? 

AVe think it means that Christ, who brought n incssatm of T.ovo and 
Peace fo (ho world, chose ihe animals for his first; friends iii order to roach 
us that wo also should show them friendship. Many have not understood 
lids message, and there is much cruelty to animal*, much unkindness and 
indifference.’ 

Will you become an Animal Defender? 

■ Wc try to save rabbits and other animals from bc-liig caught and injured 
In cruel utrcl traps; wo befriend lost dogs and eats; \v« want animals amt 
birds, ff they must be killed, to bo given a swift and painless death; we 
want to save ponies from their hard and sad lives in the mines. 

Wo try to save all animals from suffering. 

Join Us and Wear Our Blue and Gold Badge. 

Membership and Radge, .1/ . 

THE 

Animal Defence & Anti-Vivisection Society, 

15, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I. 


GIRLS AND BOYS! 

DO PLEASE HELP THE MIDDLESEX MICE 
THIS XMAS. 

THE MIDDLESEX MICE are the Children’s 
Branch of the Friends of the Middlesex Hospital. 
They work hard to pay for the cost of their 
own Mice Cot in the Children's Ward. 

A great many Children, one after another, 
occupy this Mice Cot, so if you do you will 
be helping many poor Children to get well 
again. 

We want 126,000 pennies to pay for this Cot 
for ever. The Mice have collected a lot, but 
we wint many more. So please send pennies, 
or toys, or books, or clothes, to— 

MRS. MOUSE, 

THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 
LONDON , WJ. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Transformations 

£>y adding fifty in each case 
change a beverage into a 
bird, an ocean into an animal, a 
vegetable into a sound, a well 
known animal into something that 
goes on a 'chimney, and a weapon 
into a basin. Ansiver next week 

True Enough 

THE oldest inhabitant had reached 
his hundredth birthday, and 
‘the local paper sent a reporter to 
interview him. 

“ To what do you attribute 
your long, life ? ” he was asked. 

“ The fact that I was born so 
long ago,” he replied. 

This Week’s Nature Note 
T»E garden snails are now sleep¬ 
ing. They gather in snug 
comers such as under stones and 
beneath the eaves of houses. They 
draw a film across the opening of 
their shell to keep out the cold 
during this winter sleep. 

What Word is It ? 

J have just come upon a word 
of three syllables (said John) 
which reads the same backwards 
and forwards. 

Do you know the word ? 

Answer next week 


fei On Parle Francais 


How Many Ts Can You See ? 



88P 






la th^idre la tarts le gfiteau 
teapot tart cake 

Une cloche sonne. Le tin* cst 
pret. La bonne apportc la 
tMifire, im gateau au raisin, et 
une grande tar to aux confitures. 

A bell rings . Tea is ready. 
The maid brings in the teapot , a 
plum cake , and a big jam tart. 

Correct 

Teacher : What would you get 
if you were to multiply 
223,321 by 2131 ? 

Boy : The wrong answer, sir. 

The Coldest in England 

A LTfiOUGH in years long gone by 
there may have been keener 
frost, the lowest temperature ever 
actually recorded in England was 
in 1893- At Buxton on February 
M in that year the thermometer 
fell to li degrees below zero. 
Three days before this Greenwich 
had registered a temperature of 
seven degrees below zero. The 
.winter of these records was 
remarkable for its length. Starting 
in the last few days of 1894, it 
continued until nearly the end of 
March 1895* In many parts of the 
country there were spells of eight 



jyj a.ny things in this picture ot an office begin with the letter T v 
HOW many can you find ? Answer next week 


weeks or more when the tem¬ 
perature never rose above freezing- 
point—a most unusual occurrence 
in England. 

Flying 

Jt is not generally realised that 
commercial aviation is now a 
big industry, but its growth is 
strikingly illustrated by these 
facts about Imperial Airways : 

Its aircraft have flown more, 
than 18 , 500,000 miles. It serves 
24 countries in four continents. 
It employs more than 1800 people, 
spread over 50 stations. It has 
dealings in more than 20 currencies. 
The wages bill exceeds £350,000 
a year. Its aircraft used ovpr 
2 , 500,000 gallons of fuel last year. 
It carried over 15,000,000 letters 
last year. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet'Saturn 
is in/ the South, and Mars is 
faint in the 
South-West In 
the ’ morning 
Venus is in the 
So lit h-E ast. 
.The picture 
shows tlie Moon 
as it may be 
seen looking 
on Tuesday, 


coarse garment. .His head is bent, 
and lie does not utter a word as he 
paces on toward a city that lies 
just ahead, with the towers of a 
splendid church standing high 
above all the other buildings. 
One of the ecclesiastics carries a 
small whip in his hand. Who is 
the barefooted man ? 

Answer next week 

What Was It Made of ? 




South at 9 
December 10 . 


p. 111 . 


The Procession in the Road 

^long a country road a strange 
procession is passing. There 
are brilliantly-dressed soldiers, 
ecclesiastics in their gorgeous vest¬ 
ments, and other persons, and in 
front of the procession walks one 
man barefooted and dressed in a 


towns 


BIRTHS 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations among the clues below are indicated by asterisks. 
Reading Across, 1. A platform. 7. A green vegetable 


Answer next week 
13. A notion. 

14, Extruded from ore. 10. A wind instrument. 17. Accomplish. 13. A 
kernel. 20. Assist. 22. Indefinite article. J23. Aloft. 25. A salt of nitric 
acid. 28. Thus. 29. Neat. 31. A firearm. 82. A plot set apart for building. 
34. A manservant. 30. A dialect, 38. A likeness. 40. The sheltered side. 
41. Pure. 43. To put in position. 44. Part of the foot. 45. French for born. 
43. To stain. 
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Reading Down. 1. To free. 3. Scent. 3. Compass point. 4. To strike 
■ lightly. '5. An arbiter. G. Myself. 7. South Africa.* 8. Coated with another 
metal. 9. Sign of assent. 10. Able-bodied seaman.* 11, Where land meets sea. 
,12. A chicken. 15. Greensward. 19. Within, 31. That is.* 24. Pin on 
iwhich something revolves. 2G. A distinction. 27. Foreign. 23. Attempted. 
29. Summits. 30. A floor-coVering. 32. The Sun, 33. A sea-eagle, 35, Many. 
37. Solidified water. 39. Hhn. 42. Yes. 




Qn Daphne’s fourth birthday she' 
had this cake. Can you sort 
out the letters to spell the names 
of some of the ingredients used in 
making the cake ? Answer next week 

Those Who Comeand Those Who Go 

J-Jow many people arc born in 
your town and how many 
die.? Here arc the figures for 12 
towns. The four . weeks up to 
November 16 are compared with 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. 

DEATHS 

1034 

365+ 
1129 
679 
407 
450 
145 
101 
71 
68 
46 
44 
30 

His Very Own 

Jt happened during the Genera! 
Election campaign. 

“ Our leader is a man who keeps 
his word,” declared a speaker. 

44 Yes,” came a voice from the 
audience, 44 because ’ nobody else 
will take it.” 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
The Sfluiccel and tlie Corn 
The squirrel takes out one ear 0 ; 
corn each day and its own two ears. 

In Cipher 

John Gee, 3 The Square, Sandgate 

Hidden Fruit 

Apple, plum, pear, peach, cherry, 
gooseberry, raspberry, strawberry, cur¬ 
rant, damson, 

Iliddim Places 

China. Thebes, Lyons, Peru. Guinea, 
Berlin, Toronto. 

Decapitation. Swarm, warm, arm. 


London 

1035 

.4722 

1934 

4636 

1035 

3405 

Glasgow 

.1640 

1603 

1049 

Manchester. 

. 928 

868 

737 

Belfast 

. 682 

619 

398 

Edinburgh . 

. 497 

528 

429 

Swansea . . 

. 197 

200 

146 

Norwich 

. 154 

164 

02 

York .. . 

. 87 

79 

65 

Worcester . 

. 75 

58 

54 

Swindon 

. 69 

69 

42 

Carlisle 

, 68 

59 

52 

Canterbury. 

. 34 ! 

22 

23 


Tates Doforc tJcdtfmo 

Wuzzy Goes To a Party 

P riscilla was going to a 
party and she wanted to 
take her Teddy-bear Wuzzy 
with her. 

“ Mummy,” she called, 
“ can Wuzzy come too ? ” 
"Oh, no,” said Mummy. 
“ Wuzzy hasn’t a party frock, 
and, anyway, you’ll be much 
too busy playing games to 
look after him.” 

41 But Wuzzy docs love 
parties so,” said Priscilla; 
“ and lie knows how to behave 
beautifully.” 

“ Never mind,” said her 
mother, helping her into her 
coat, “ you can give him a 
special party to himself some 
other day.” 

44 Well, lie can sit in the 
staircase window and watch 
us go,” said Priscilla. 

“Hurry up or we shall be 
late,” her' mother called. 

So Priscilla opened the/ 
staircase window a little way 
and propped Wuzzy up so 
that he could see out. Then 
they set off. 

But unfortunately Pris¬ 
cilla hadn't fixed Wuzzy very 
securely, and very soon he 
toppled forward and fell out 
on to the garden path. 

Ilalf-an-hour later Ella, 
who lived opposite, came over 
to see if : Priscilla could go 
to tea with licr. But as the 
house was empty she couldn’t 
make anyone hear ; however, 
she saw Wuzzy lying on the 
path and picked him up, 
“Well, as Priscilla can’t 
come, you'd better come to 
my doll’s party, Wuzzy,” she 
said, and took him back to 
her house with her, 

Priscilla had a lovely party, 
and as soon as they reached 
home, she ran upstairs to 
fetch Wuzzy and tell him all 
about it. You can imagine 
licr surprise when she found 
no Wuzzy there. 

” I expect he’s fallen 
through the window,” sug¬ 
gested Mummy. 

But they searched every¬ 
where, and there was no 
Wuzzy. Then the gate banged 
and Ella came, running up 
the path. 

“ I’ve brought him back,” 
she cried. 44 1 came in to 
ask you to come to tea this 
afternoon and I found poor 
Wuzzy lying on tlic path. 
So I took him back, and he’s 
had a party with my dolls.” 

“ Oh, how lovely ! ” cried 
Wuzzy’s mistress, hugging 
him. “ He was dying to go 
to a party. I couldn’t think 
what had happened to the 
poor darling.” 

“ You’ll have to. keep your 
eye on him,” laughed 
Mummy, “ or he’ll always be 
running off to parties when 
your back’s turned.” 

And Wuzzy looked at Pris¬ 
cilla as much as to say, “ You 
see, you are not the only one 
who goes to parties 1 ” 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Monty takes the cake 



The other day Henrietta made a fine cake. 
She put it on the window sill to cool. 
• Here's my chance/ thought that wicked 
Silas. lie snatched it, and away he ran 
down the hill. 



But Monty and Nutt}' Squirrel had seen 
him. Down the hill they sped on their 
home-made 4 bike/ Isn’t it a smart 
model ? IIow Silas ran when ho saw he 
was being pursued l 



Our brave heroes soon caught the thief up. 
Over he went 1 The cake was rescued 1 
They took it back to Henrietta, and what 
a big bar of chocolate she gave them lor 
being such clever boys 1 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 
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